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LOOKING OUT FOR NUMBER ONE. 


AND now it is the summer boarder who must answer for 
depleted game covers. The men and women and children 
who invade the rural districts in the summer season con- 
stitute a factor with which in growing degree we must 
reckon, when we are seeking to account for barren covers. 
They do not shoot and do not in this way actively destroy 
the game, but their presence in the game country has a 
directly inimical effect upon the supply. Wandering 
through the woods they alarm the grouse, interfere with 
the breeding, and spoil the sport. This is a complaint 
frequently heard, and one which is by no means fanciful. 
Nor does any remedy suggest itself. The hosts of the 
summer boarder are growing; places which never knew 
him before know him now and will know him for all 
time. Many a resort once famous for its game and re- 
sorted to only by those who were in search of game has 
come to be a fashionable center. The rough accommoda- 
tions which sufficed for the sportsman have given way to 
pretentious caravansaries; and the man in search of 
grouse or deer might as well look for them in the streets 
of his home town. There are whole districts of the 
Adirondacks where a dense summer population has com- 
pletely changed the aspect of the country as a game 
region, and where even the deer hunting has come to be 2 
fashionable function, engaged in for no other reason than 
that it is “the thing.” 





When one has been deprived of his shooting in this 
way he finds no special mitigation of his chagrin in the 
reflection that the rule of the greatest good to the greatest 
number demands that if a hundred can find varied pleas- 
ures in the wild territory contiguous to a summer resort 
it is not for him to complain because his autumn shoot- 
ing has been destroyed and his own peculiar pléasure 
marred. This may be true, but it does not give him back 
his birds, 





The fact is that we sportsmen as a class and in so far 


as our sport goes stand with faces opposed to all the de-, 


velopment and settlement and wilderness reclamation 
which in our other relations of life we are wont to 
applaud and advance. The sportsman of to-day, of 
just this day in particular, is confronted by conditions 
which perplex and alarm him. He sees his own hosts 
growing, and the field open to him more and more 
rapidly narrowing. His swamps are drained, his wood- 
lands felled, steamboats invade his sequestered lakes, 
hotels occupy his camping sites, the railroad shrieks 
through his deer country, and where he once enjoyed the 
quiet of nature is now the shingle mill or the discordant 
saw. With all this the problem of shooting territory 
is growing more and more pressing. 

The solution of the question is found by an increasing 
number of shooters in abandoning the old line of effort, 
which was to provide for a public game supply, and in 
resorting to the expedient of individual game protec- 
tion for individual benefit. In other words, shooters are 
despairing of saving game by game laws and are saving 
it by trespass signs. Whatever may be the merits of the 
system when corisidered from the standpoint of public 
interest, the fact is that the provision of a private game 
preserve or a posted stream is the end to which the most 
determined and effective individual effort is now directed. 
We were talking the other day with a New York business 
man who used to be known to the readers of this journal 
as a staunch advocate of game protection and an ever- 
ready complainant when the local game protectors were 
lax in their service. But for months and years he has 
been unheard. Why? Certainly not because the reasons 
for complaint have been removed; but if the game laws 
have been violated and the game fields have been de- 
nuded, nothing of this has perturbed his spirit. His 
name is on the list of members of a shooting club which 
has a large territory of owned and leased | within 


club house, his dogs quarter bag producing fields, and 
he may shoot up to the limit set by the rules, with the 
gtatifying assurance that he is getting his quota of birds 
this year and will have the quota the following years. So 
far as he is concerned game protection is a dead issue. 





The same thing came out the other day in the talk 
of a Massachusetts man, who, having commented de- 
spondently upon the inconsequential results of a local 
game protective association movement with which he had 
been associated, and upon the apparent uselessness so far 
as game protection in his State was concerned of con- 
tributing a dollar to a league of American sportsmen, 
set forth the peculiar attractions and advantages of a New 
England mill site, with its availability for a trout pre- 
serve, with partridge shooting in the adjoining covers. 
And a trout preserve it will be made. 





The rule of the greatest good to the greatest number 
is a fair-sounding proposition-to which in a general way 
we all assent; but in the other rule of looking out for 
number one is found the motive for most of the actions 
of imperfect humanity. The game preserve is an institu- 
tion directly in line with the observance of the rule of 
number one. 





ARE THE GEYSERS DYING? 


OF all the wonderful, beautiful and interesting things 
seen by the visitor to the Yellowstone National Park 
none is so startling as the geyser in eruption. In this 
national pleasure ground, geyser phenomena are to be 
seen on a scale larger than anywhere else in the world. 
There are a half dozen distinct geyser basins, in which 
a number are grouped, besides many individual geysers, 
as well as many groups of hot springs which show every 
evidence.of having been active in the past, but which are 
now quiescent. We are all familiar with the old-time 
pictures showing the eruptions of Old Faithful, the tall. 
thin spout of the Bee Hive. the gigantic convulsions of 
the Giant and the Giantess, and we are likely to think 
that such expressions of activity will continue to take 
place forever. Jt is by no means certain that this is true. 

We are told that within the past few years a great 
change has been noted in the action of the geysers of 
the Park. and that there appears to be a distinct de- 
cline in their activity. The observations made are said 
to have been superficial, but the conclusions drawn 
from them indicate that many of the geysers are dying. 
and that their places have not been taken by others of 
equal force and activity. 

In a paper recently read before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancemeint of Science Mr. Erwin H. 
Barbour gives it as his opinion that the activity of the 
Yellowstone Park geysers is declining at an extraordi- 
nary rate, and. he believes that if the decline of activity 
which has been noted during the past four years should 
continue for eight or ten years longer, the features 
which most interest the geologist will disappear. 

The first thing that impresses the visitor to the Yel- 
lowstone Park, if he enters it from the north, is the’ great 
lime formation, known as the Mammoth Hot Springs. 
In these springs, which, when the Park was first dis- 
covered, flowed at almost all points, the.activity is said 
to be now not one-tenth what it formerly was. The well- 
known Minerva Terrace has become extinct since 1895, 
while from several other important terraces the dis- 
charges have almost ceased. Roaring Mountain, which 
formerly bellowed, grumbled and muttered continuously 
from its dark cavity, is silent now. Steam issues from 
it, but no sound. 

In the Norris Bagin, geysers that were once impor- 
tant have ceased to play, while in the Lower Basin the 
beautiful Fountain Geyser is extinct, and the Paint Pots, 
which used to be watched 1 with so much interest, oceupy 

i 0 meet 4.3 . aT *; “ 
w mnach, vind ed are, and that portion which was pink 
has ceased to bubble. In the Upper Basin many well- 
known and beautiful geysers appear to be extinct. Amon 
these are the Splendid arid the Bee Hive. The Grand 
Geyser, which used to spout frequently, now does so 


only at rare intervals. 


Mr. Barbour’s warning will very probably lead to the 
setting on foot a series ‘of careful observations on the 


‘geveete and hot eprings of the Park. It may be hoped 


: 


that their present inactivity may prove to be only tem- 
porary, for if the National Park should lose its geysers 
one of its features most attractive to the general public 
would be lacking. The lover of nature would take not 
less pleasure than formerly in wandering through its 
charming fastnesses, but the great public which longs to 
behold wonders that are startling would find in the Park 


much less to marvel at. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


Our Boston correspondent reports that there is much 
dissatisfaction over the Massachusetts law which forbids 
shooting on Sunday, though why there should be more 
cavil at the statute now than in past seasons is not ex- 
plained. The 1899 law quoted is new only in respect to 
the Sunday gunning penalty; the prohibition itself was 
contained in the 1882 revision of the Public Statutes, and 
presumably had been the Massachusetts law from time 
immemorial. The amendments made from year to year 
have been designed to provide more effective punish- 
ment for violations; and the reason given for this by 
the Game Commissioners has been that the Massachu- 
setts Sunday gunner, in the vicinity of towns at least, 
is a decided nuisance, which under the old law they 
found it difficult to suppress. Of the magnitude of the 
nuisance and the intolerable nature of it abundant testi- 
mony can be given by the dwellers and land owners in 
the neighborhood of the factory towns. The Sabbath 
observance phase of the subject—if it has any such phase 
—we do not discuss; but as a game protective measure 
pure and simple, and as affording land owners some pro- 
tection against the invasion of three-dollar pot-metal 
gunners, the law has a good purpose and quite sufficient 
justification; and these points should be given considera- 
tion in making up an estimate of its wisdom. As for 
“the partridge and quail gunners,” reported by our cor- 
respondent, who say that if they are interfered with by 
the authorities “it will be a trial of the best man, the 
gunner or the officer of the law,” this is. bravely spoken, 
but it is hoodlum talk and much more worthy of the sand- 
lots or the Haymarket than of Washington street, 
Boston. ; 








In the use of the long quill feathers now so much in 
demand for women’s hats, those of the eagle are especially 
desired. Those of either wing or tail are used, and it is 
not uncommon to see a woman passing along the street 
bearing on her hat the single tail feather of a war eagle, 
much as the Indian warrior of old times used to tie an 
eagle’s feather in his head. However, the supply of 
eagles does not at all equal the demand for these quills 
and almost any long feathers are used. Among these are 
the primaries and tail feathers of the turkey buzzard, a 
bird which, as Mr. Lucas has pointed out, has hitherto 
been little pursued to satisfy the whims of fashion. We 
may wonder how long this demand will keep up, and 
whether it will result in the extermination or marked de- 
crease in the numbers of buzzards, The use of the 
feathers of this malodorous and notorious fowl! on the 
heads of women who are endeavoring to be fashionably 
important is not without its humorous side. 


re 


For a behind-the-time folk commend us to the good 
people of Pike county, Pa. They are well meaning and 
hospitable, and have grouse and deer and bear, not to 
mention some of the toughest hunting country on the 
face of the earth; and withal they are so old-fashioned 
and unprogressive that they shoot their game under a 
law which ‘is no longer in force, but which they observe 
because of an apparent inaptitude to catch up with the 
times. Pike county was given open seasons for deer 
and game birds by an act of 1878; that law has been 
repealed, and the Pike seasons are those of the Com- 
monwealth at large; but Pike county newspapers have 
this year, ag before, published the old law as still in force; 
and at last accounts the Pike hunters, native and vis- 


itant, were booming away at game out of season. Thus 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
A Tempest in a Stubble Field. 


_ SEVERAL years ago, while pursuing a course of study, 
it was my custom to recreate every few days by a bout 
with the birds. In a good quail country, not too con- 
stantly shot over, it was frequently my tuck to make a 
fair bag in an afternoon without tramping further than 
a pleasant constitutional. Not owning a dog, I some- 
times borrowed a neighbor's, but more frequently shot 
without any dog. 

The available dog was well bred, but miserably broken, 
and after a particularly trying time with him, it gener- 
aliy resulted in my leaving him to enjoy the seclusion of 
his kennel during two or three trips and going it alone. 
This working alone made me expert in marking down 
dead birds and locating the survivors, and I soon be- 
came quite independent of that supposed necessity, a 
dog, and could find and bring to bag birds in any but 
the heaviest cover. My sister became interested in my 
shooting, and begged for permission to accompany me 
on some short trip. Knowing where there was a covey 
of birds near town, I promised her the desired pleasure 
the first pleasant day mutually convenient. 

A cool, bracing afternoon was selected, and the start 
was made about 3 o’clock. Just as our expedition was 
getting under way we met an intimate girl friend of 
my sister coming in for a visit, who, with very little 
persuasion, was induced to join us. 

A block from the house we were hailed by-two young 
ladies—sisters—from the porch of their home, who bid 
for an invitation to join the hunt, received it, and quickly 
fell in line. This performance, with slight: variations, 
was repeated until four more girls were added to our 
party. It struck me then as rather strange that so many 
pretty girls happened to be so situated as to notice our 
departure and be ready to join us without any of the 
usual feminine procrastination and special preparation of 
toilet, and it was not until several days thereafter that 
I discovered it to have been what the street calls “a 
put up job.” My sister had talked of the anticipated 
pleasure of a real quail hunt, her girl friends-had begged 
her to get them permission to accompany us, and they 
had put their curly heads together and evolved a plan. 
They rightly feared objections on my part to starting 
with a large party, but well knew that I was at their 
mercy after the start was made. 

Out of town we filed, looking like a “select school for 
young ladies” taking the air, and soon reached the field 
the birds used. There was a gate quite convenient to us, 
but of this fact I made no mention. Climbing the fence, 
I laid down the two top rials and invited them one by 
one to “come on.” With more or less effort they all 
finally reached my side of the fence. There is another 
thing a woman cannot do besides throw a stone; that is 
climb a fence. 

All safely over, we started down through the field, with 
the gun in the center and the girls forming the right and 
left wings. For a few moments they tiptoed along, ex- 
pecting to find birds every step, and not doing so fell 
to criticising and reproaching me because they did not. 
Upon my assuring them that I often walked miles before 
finding birds, they jumped to the conclusion that there 
were no birds in that field, dismissed the subject of birds 
entirely from their minds and resumed their ordinary 
walk and conversation. 

As they strolled carelessly along, chatting and laugh- 
ing as only a healthy, happy lot of girls can, suddenly, 
without a. moment’s warning, we walked into a fine 
covey of big, strong-flying birds, that burst out of the 
stubble and weeds with a roar like a foghorn, Every 
one of the girls screamed as loud and long as she could, 
and they fell into each other’s arms for protection. 

A good deal shaken by the awful row they were rais- 
ing, I missed clear with my first, but pulling myself to- 
gether killed a long shot with the second barrel. I did 
not hear the report of either shot fired above the 
lamentations of those fear-stricken damsels, who never 
ceased to scream until compelled by exhaustion. 

Marking down the birds, I was glad to see them settle 
on a little piece of flat ground covered with clover on 
the banks of an alder-grown branch, scattered. as nicely 
as though placed to order. I foresaw a real “hot 
corner,” and was ungallant enough to wish my fair com- 
panions all back in town. 

At first I thought it possible that they would desire 
an immediate return to their homes after their awful 
fright, and determined to discover the gate to them, and 
do all else in my power to accelerate their retreat. But 
in this I was disappointed, for as soon as they ceased to 
scream and recovered breath sufficiently to talk, they at 
once fell to assuring each other how “perfectly delight- 
fully fascinating” they considered the sport of bird hunt- 
ing, and how glad they each and every one was that 
she‘had been fortunate enough to come. 


Concealing as well as possible my disappointment, we - 


resumed our hunt in the direction of my dead bird, and 
when I found it there was another scene. The girls 
seemed as much surprised as though I had found a large 
and well assorted box of caramels in the field at my 
actually killing and finding a quail. . s 

They inquired very earnestly as to what had killed it, 
some not knowing (small wonder) that I had fired my 
gun, and others, knowing that I had fired, but “sup- 
posed it was only to make the birds fly fast.” _ 

They were overjoyed that “we had killed one,” and 
finally grew so enthusiastic that I felt as though my re- 
cent thoughts had done them injustice, and that they had 
some pretty blue sporting blood after all; but just then 
a girl with abnormally developed mess in the 
cardiai ion proceeded to express her opinion to this 
effect: “It is a dear, sweet, darling little birdy, so 
there! And I think it is really too bad, and real cruel 
besides, to kill the poor little innocent, pretty thing, 
I do, indeed.” “ 

This sentiment met with a warm 
fair companions, and started a con 
that rapidly assumed alarming 
have resulted in having me then and 
the “poor little bird” had I not, in a 
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put it in my shooting coat pocket and ordered a general 
advance on the survivors. 

Another fence had to be crossed before we- arrived 
at the clover field where the’ covey had settled, and 
when this was reached the girls held a consultation, 
which resulted in their ordering me to climb over, walk 
on slowly, and remember a celebrated Biblical char- 
acter—Lot’s wife. Obeying this order implicitly, I was 
soon joined by my fair companions, who had each in her 
own way surmounted the fence difficulty, and we entered 
the clover field in good order. I kept them well together 
until we had reached a point where I felt sure there was 
many a brown beauty lying close,, ready ‘to flush, until 
we were fairly in the midst of my expected warm corner, 
when one of the girls — sight of a beautiful spray 
a goldenrod just ahead, and with a cry of delight rushed 
to it. 

There was more of it in sight, and apparently forget- 
ting that we had any other object in view than gather- 
ing goldenrod, they all scattered with exclamations of 
delight toward the nearest spray. 

Thoroughly provoked, I shouted at them remon- 


strances in about the tone one would use to unbroken - 


and headstrong puppies in the field, but before my 
vigorous protest could make any impression the first 
truant reached her flower, bent over to grasp the stem, 
when whir-r-r! from immediately under her face flushed 
a brace of birds. With a shriek of terror, she fell 
over backward, while the birds flew straight at me. 
Wheeling around, I let them pass over my head and 
then drew on them. 

There were several girls in the general direction they 
were taking, and as I raiesed my gun they one and all 
threw themselves down, screaming, and imploring me 
not to shoot. I promptly discharged my duty to them 
by feeling profoundly sorry for the fright they. were 
suffering, but as they were in no real danger, and my 
sporting blood was up in the nineties, and rising, I 
proceeded to make a pretty right and left on the birds, 
killing both, 

Crowding in fresh shells, I was in time for another 
bird flushed by a girl on my right that was in fact 
almost stepped on by her as she turned at the report of 
my gun to run back, 

Evidently badly frightened by the unusual. scene in 
his covert, he made off with the speed of a meteor from 
the immediate neighborhood of the screaming girls. 
Clean killed, he was propelled by the momentum of his 
flight fully 25ft. before striking the ground. The next, 
a pair, came from the rear, and I could only persuade 
the slowest of them:to stop. 

By this time the girls were demoralized beyorid the 
hope of doing anything with them, some running er- 
ratically around, others prostrate on the ground; but all 
shrieking and protesting, so I left. them to their own 
devices, and paid strict attention to the business in 
hand, shooting at every bird that flushed when my gun 
was loaded. It veritably was a warm corner—the warm- 
est ever known. 

The birds had not run and were lying close, flush- 
ing just about as fast as I could work my gun, with no 
lost motion. , 

A girl on my left started to scramble to her feet, and 
flushed a bird. that flew toward the girl in front. When 
I fired and killed it nearly on a line with her she dropped 
as though shot, raising her scream—which had been 
going constantly since the shooting began—several 
notches, which brought it about to “high C”; this 
started a bird from the grass at her feet that flew to 
my right and was killed over the heads of more pro- 
testing Dianas. A bird then flushed independently, near 
me, and flew toward the branch a few yards distant. 
As I swung around and brought my gun to bear on it 
a poor little frightened girl, who had crept up almost to 
me from the very line of his flight, and who, as she ad- 
mitted afterward, really thought that my shooting was 
being done with an utter and reckless disregard for the 
personal safety of my companions, turned and fled toward 
the branch (continuing) shrieking. 

Holding on the bird that was flying in a line with her 
retreat, and waiting until it got well above her head, I 
fired and killed. As my gun spoke the fugitive reached 
the banks of the stream, and there ran on a pair of birds 
that flushed from under her feet. Feeling sure that I 
would fire at them immediately, she chose what seemed 
to her the lesser danger and pitched headlong over the 
steep bank into a patch of willows on the water’s edge. 
One glimpse of a pair of French heels was all I had, as 
I killed with my second barrel one of the birds she had 
flushed. 

Unquestionably, it was my duty to go immediately 
to her assistance; but it was birds we had come out 
after, birds we had found, and birds I honestly con- 
sidered my first duty. In any event, no partiality should 
be shown, and the condition of all my fair companions 
indicated that when succor was attempted at all it would 
have to be on a wholesale plan. 

The fun was fast and furious for a few moments longer 
and the shooting under less difficulties, as every girl was 
now flat on the ground, doing nothing more distracting 
than screaming, and I had become entigely accustomed 
to that. 

The last bird killed flew over my shoulder and was 
shot too close. It fell squarely upon the head of the 
original sinner,.the first girl to run out after the golden- 
rod, who was seated on the ground bent over, her 
hands pressed tightly over her ears, and like her com- 
panions voicing her displeasure. 

Evidently believing the blow from the falling bird, 
which. was rather swift in its descent,’to be a shot 
striking her, she promptly p to‘improve so much 

d_ been. givi 
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stand at il, and yet, in spite of these facts to my 
credit, I felt that I would probably be censured by 
my unreasonable companions. Somewhat embarrassed 
and not sure as to what was the best course to pursue 
under the circumstances, I concluded to cross: to the 
other side of the stream and retrieve the three or four 
birds that had fallen over there, thus giving my com- 
panions an opportunity to recover their composure. The 
bank of the stream had been hollowed under by the 
water, and when I dropped over, there sat the girl who 
had fallen (or jumped) over earlier in the action, as far 
back up in under the bank as she could crowd, with her 
hands pressed tightly to her ears and her eyes shut. 
She had stopped screaming, probably from exhaustion. 
I touched her on the arm, and she opened her eyes 
with a startled look, which changed immediately to 
one of injured indignation when she recognized me. 

Considerably disheveled, and with her becoming turban 
hat tilted rakishly over her left ear, the dignified and 
haughty air that she at once assumed was not so crush- 
ing as might have been under more favorable circum- 
stances and conditions. 

When I had found a sloping place and helped her back 
up the bank, without a word of thanks she walked 
away to join her companions, while I continued my way 
acfoss the stream'to seek my birds. 

I did not hurry the search, as it was borne in upon me 
that my conduct was being freely discussed and frankly 
condemned by a “committee of the whole” on the other 
side. I even entertained serious thoughts of deserting 
entirely under cover of the thick growth along the bank 
of the stream; but the thought of the killed birds scat- 
tered around over that lovely bit of clover more than 
the duty owed my fair companions restrained me. Re- 
turning at last, I found the young ladies all gathered 
together, apparently too much interested in conversation 
to even be aware of my existence. 

The temperature seemed to have suddenly. fallen al- 
most to freezing. My polite request that they assist 
me in finding my déad birds elicited no other response 
than a positive refusal to “assist me in any way,” spoken 
by my. sister. 

Making the best of a bad matter, I searched the ground 
over carefully, finding in all nine birds, which certainly 
did not represent all that I had killed. The greatly in- 
jured and deeply offended young ladies then informed 
me, the sister acting as their spokesman, that they de- 
sired to call off the hunt and return to town, and wished 
me to lead the way, after removing the loads from my 
gun. This was painfully arbitrary, but after such shoot- 
ing as had just fallen to my lot I could afford to be gen- 
erous and submit gracefully to the will of the majority. 

Removing the cartridges and shouldering my gun, we 
marched for the gate, as I was afraid to set them at any 
obstacle in their present humor. 

Not one of them so much as noticed me the entire 
return trip to town. At my earnest and humble request 
they allowed me to be heard in my own defense before 
we reached the point where we separated, and I made a 
strong argument, but so far as appearances indicated 
their verdict remained unchanged. They one and all 
looked the belief that I was a wild, reckless, unmiti- 
gated, deceiving villain—so there! 

The next hunt was made with the worthless, head- 
strong dog that was mentioned before, and he seemed 
by comparison pretty good company. We had some 
misunderstandings, and even a personal difficulty or 
two; but I did not have the misfortune to fall so low in 
his estimation as I had succeeded in doing in that of 
my companions of the higher order of intellect, for we 
did manage to come in on speaking terms. 

Lewis Hopkins. 


A Delinquent Narrative. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A kind of literary piracy has been designated by some 
mild critic as ‘unconscious assimilation.” As, it is applied 
to persons who write things the phrase is quite as specific 
as it would be to say that those who eat, drink and respire 
unconsciously assimilate, for the mental process of diges- 
tion and appropriation is quite as common as the gas- 
tronomical or the respiratory. It would doubtless -be im- 
possible for any civilized person to speak or write a 
dozen sentences without assimilating somewhat. 

Thus and therefore we are all assimilators, but as to 
the conscious or unconscious part of the process of appro- 
priation, as nearly as I can assimilate the theory, there is 
opportunity for the compilation of more words than I 
can afford to have published, at my own expense. It 
would seem that much depends upon the diet assimilated, 
for I have heard it said, or seen it stated very wisely, 
that the ox is a product of the pasture—a conjecture that 
ought to meet with general appropriation, particularly 
with those who hunt, fish and fowl. Exterminatory pere- 
grinators who have “roughed it” by camping out, and 
who have tried to assimilate the results of the chase. 
cooked by themselves, must have succeeded, or perished 
from the face of the earth. And yet there may have been 
instances when they did both, simultaneously. 


“The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter; 
We therefore deem it meeter 
To carry off the latter,” 
and . 
“Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed 
That he hath grown so great?” 


are mere fragments of ancient lore, but they go to show 
that even the ancients realized that 


“You, may break, you may shatter the vase if you will— 
The scent of the roses will cling to it still”; 


also that’ 


You may bake, you may batter the fowl as you will— 
The mud-hen’s aroma will cling to him still. 
a somewhat extravagant appropriation 
to admit that the last couplet is an off-hand :- 
assimilation, not wholly unconscious. I am 
good at “these numbers” or rh and I identify 
that no Ignatius Donnelly tamper with them 
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three h hereafter. The verses all go to show, 
avith notable unanimity, that the savor of fish and fowl 
is somewhat ‘profounder than the cuticle thereof. - 

With further 

be it known that IT ‘deal with the topic understandingly. 
When I was younger than at present writing, and more 
confident than at this time, I was jungle beater and quarry 
jumper for a daily journal in a populated town. I did 
my work so well that, if I could have controlled the con- 
vocation of politic editors who garbled my returns, the 
journal would have attained large and conspicuous repu- 
tation. Those autocrats persistently refused to assimilate 
fresh diet until I lost ambition and began to shrivel to 
conventional dimensions. It was to avoid the assimila- 
tion of which I was conscious, that I permitted the jour- 
nal to proceed with clam-like velocity to an obscure des- 
tiny, while I departed at right angles, with zig-zag varia- 
tions. ’ 
The experience convinced me of the unmistakable ten- 
dency of assimilation to make typical mutton of ail sorts 
of sheep, and other quadrupeds. This is perhaps the 
natural, or the most comfortable, condition, where the 
taste for fish, fowl and ‘possum ‘has been forgotten or de- 
spaired of. They have an old civilization in the Oriental 
quarter. Thousands of Chinamen came to California with 
no ambition beyond rice and rats; and it has taken these 
renegades half a century to interpolate two or three alter- 
natives, such as shrimps and cats. 

After an interval of reflection, I now recall to mind that 
I commenced this writing to contribute some fish or snake 
history to the worthy of our day and generation. But I 
fell to thinking, which often interferes with expression, 
and lost confidence in the value of the truthful things I 
was about-to-unwind. I was:about to launch the first of a 
series of careful statements about men I have hunted with, 
when overtaken by thought and very swiftly convinced 
that I was a victim to that magnificent new malady, un- 
conscious assimilation. Mr. Fred Mather hit upon a 
phrase that almost copyrights the entire commonwealth, 
and.I: shall refrain ‘from sizing up against his works, 

But yet I never could control the desire to trample 
grass if there was a trespass sign up, unless some per- 
sonal inconvenience was impendent. And this reminds 
me that apology is due to your several correspondents 
who disagreed with my say about Sportsmen. I ‘sin- 
cerely extend to them my regrets that the editor pre- 
vented me from pulverizing them... However, editors are 
entitled to some discretionary power, for if there is any- 
thing in this unconscious assimilation theory it is a won- 
der they are not all in asylums, such as are not, neces- 
sarily, sanctums. RANSACKER. 

Suasta Mountains, Cal, 


A Week on the Upper Penobscot. 


“WHat is the programme for next week?” asked Hal 
_Godwin, meeting me one day -about-a week ‘before the 
B. Outing Club went on its summer outing. 

“Let you know to-night,” I replied. “Come around as 
early as you can.” - ; 

We were four—Hal Godwin, George Morris, Charlie 
Leighton and myself—bound together by: a common 
pleasure in outdoor life. It is-true Hal’s preference was 

‘canoeing, that Morris and Leighton found more pleasure 
in hunting .or fishing, while my special hobby - was 
tramping. Yet as each recognized the other’s prefer- 
ence.as a perfectly sane one, peace and harmony reigned 
among us. 

About three years ago this common interest in out- 
door ‘lift had led to the formation. of the B. Outing 
Club. It was an exclusive affair, limited to “present 
company.” We generally arranged for four outings a 
year—one for the fall hunting, another for the. winter 
fishing, a third for the spring salmon fishing, while the 
fourth was a week’s camping out in the summer with 
plenty of canoeing and fishing thrown in. 

Each one of these outings was under the entire manage- 
ment of one of the members. He decided where the 
club should go, always subject, of course, to the approval 
of the others—an approval which, during the three 
years of our existence, had never once been refused. He 
was also “commodore” during the time away. 

It had fallen to my lot to make arrangements for the 
summer outing on which we were to start the next week, 
and the club was to meet that night to talk over affairs 
and make arrangements about impedimenta. 

“T’ll bet it is a canoe trip down the Penobscot,” interro- 
gated Hal, as soon as we had gotten together. 

“I hope you don’t intend making us tramp it up 
Katahdin,” Morris put in. 

“No. It is neither of those,” I hastened to add. “My 
plan is this: Take two canoes with camping outfits by 
tram and team up to the West Branch of the Penobscot: 
let Hal and Leighton pole the canoes about five miles 
up, where there is a clearing, with three or four houses, 
Morris and myself will relieve them there and pole up to 
a pond about twelve miles above the Fork. I know of an 
ideal camping place at the upper end of the pond close 
under the Falls. There are several trout brooks running 
into the pond, and if these do not satisfy the ‘Waltonians’ 

we can get plenty of pickerel about a half-mile from 
camp. When we break up, we can easily run down to 
Oldtown, take a train there and come home in style.” 

“One moment,” broke in Morris, who was getting sus- 
picious. “You spoke of only two at a time in the canoes— 


one for each. hat do you propose to do with the other 
two?” 


“Tramp.” ‘ 

“T thought so,” he muttered. “Well, I'll have to do 
it. But.if I get nervous prostration through over-exercise 
in the hot sun, I’! ary 

- “Never mind, Morris,” Hal broke in. Then, with a 
dig at Morris’ failing, “Just think of the appetite you will 
= for that supper of fried pickerel, baked potatoes and 





A 1 was the only answer. : Morris had started in a 
couple of . i 


of years ago to make sport of my ex- 
icon,’ Sioce then I'am taclined $0 think jhe, has 
ae gtadually won over, and now takes almost as 


to this problem of “assimilation, : 


the final stage of the journey begun. Leaving 
and Hal to pole up against the current, Morris and my- 
self started on our six-mile tramp. 


the very edge, now: turnin 
over some rocky hill that 
rushing waters. 


were exchanged for the iron-pointed pick-polées. A 
succession of strong shoves send the canoes. well ahead 
despite the rapid water. 
head -pointed directly in the stream. 
that the current strikes on the side, unless the canoeman 
is quick and strong, a wetting, a loss of baggage and 
sometimes: a broken canoe 
of this sort happens to our comrades. 
tomed to this kind of work. A few minutes of hard but 


skillful ‘use of the pole and they “rest from their labors” 
on the quiet water above. 


heard him shout again. 


fora rock. Reaching it safely, he let his canoe drop down 


and around, bringing it up on the other side of the rock 
on which he stood. 


was “all wet” with me and everything else there. 
I was helpless. 


Nothing to break the onward sweep of that “demon of 
destruction.” 


danger. For some unknowable reason, just before the log 
reached the canoe, it swung around end foremost. And 


in that position it swept harmlessly by the side of the 
canoe. 


hour later was rewarded by the sight of the pond ahead. 
We found our comrades waitin 


them in, we started on the last 


widening to a half-mile for about a mile. 
as you enter the Millinockett stream flows i 


Moreover, these are favorite places for deer. 


pleasure in legging it as I do, though he will not ° 


They were rectived into a couple of teams and: started 


on the second stage of their. jou 2. This was about ten - 
miles, and.took a couple of hours. . It was about 9 in the 
morm 


-when the canoes were launched: at Medway ‘and 
Leighton 


The road we took ran parallel with the river, now along 
abruptly away and passing 
d rudely brushed aside the 


“There is good beginning,” Morris said, pointing to 


the leaping waters of the Nickatons Rips, as we came out 


on the river bank a few minutes after seeing the canoes 
start. 


The bed of the river made a decided drop. Here and 


there huge rocks brought down from the quarries above 
by nature’s quarrymen were piled up. In and out among 
these the water dashed, increasing in momentum, till with 
a final splash that would push back some eddy trying 
to escape from its prison into the swifter stream, it would 


go on its way, sparkling and foaming from the very 
exuberance of life. 


The boys were ready for their “beginning.” rs 
uic 
Care is taken to keep the canoe 
If it but turns so 


is the result. Nothing 


They are accus- 


Leaving them there, we follow the roads into the wood 


on the onward march. 


It is a splendid day for either tramping or canoeing. 


Slow-moving masses of clouds are an ever-shifting cur- 
tain beneath the sun. 
stray glimpses are caught of the world above. The same 
gentle breeze that rolls on the clouds above reaches 
down and fills the wood with nature’s music. 


Now and then through some rent, 


And the wood! There is always an inspiration here for 


the seeing and feeling soul. A spirit fills these quiet aisles. 
It speaks to our restless spirit fresh from the hurried 
struggle of competitive life and whispers, “Peace, be 
still.” Calmness, peace, joy, fill the soul. Oh! keep away 
all thought of those days that will come only too soon— 
days of toil and strife. Live for awhile in the present, full 
of nature’s presence. 


A deer dashes across the road,-frightened and expect- 


ing every moment to hear that report it heard last winter 
when mother was killed. 


crackle of branches and twigs dying away in the distance. 


It passes on, the rustle and 


The six miles are covered all too quickly. The sight of 


the clearing and the houses brings our thoughts out of the 
skies to the earth. We had to wait about an hour before 
the canoes arrived. After a cold luncheon an exchange 
was effected, Morris and myself taking’ our turns at 


poling, while Leighton and Hal took to the road, ready for 
“whatever may come.” 


“Look out for the logs ahead,” shouted Morris, who 


was a little in advance, shortly after getting under way. 


A drive that.for some reason or other had been held 


back too long was “hung up” on the rips just ahead. 
Logs, telegraph poles, ties had drifted together; forming 
all sorts of fantastic figures. 

carrying would have been necessary. As it was, there 
were openings here and there through which the deeper 
water flowed, where we could pole up. 


Had it been a “jam” some 


There is an excitement in pushing a canoe up against 


the swift water. That element of danger which gives a 
zest to all sport is wanting to some .extent here, it is 
true. 


skill and judgment to make it an interesting under- 
taking. 


Yet sufficient damage will result from the lack of 


I had an experience on these very rips that came neat 


being exciting enough. . 


Shortly after Morris had warned me about the logs, I 
Looking up, I saw him jump 


A large log had succeeded in getting afloat and came 


down, sweeping the whole channel; now floating cross- 
ways, then one end striking some obstacle the other would «. 
swing around and lead the way till it in its turn met a 
rock, when the first would take precedence. 


I realized in a moment if that log struck my canot it 


Yet 
The channel was free from rocks. 


A moment and it was all over—not the water, but the 


A short, hard struggle of the kind that makes this sort 


of thing disagreeable to the lazy man, and we were 
paddlin 


quietly along in the smooth water above. 
Another ten minutes of hard “picking” about a half- 


g near the mouth. Taking 
alf-mile of our journey. 
West Branch, suddenly 
On the right ‘ 
n, with la 


The giond is formed by the 


masses of grass at its mouth, where the pickerel like to lie 
in wait. 


their ‘waters. These furnish splendid ground 
trout and pickerel. The aes ar eee. 


urther upon the other side several brooks add 
especially are quite plenty. 


1 Go th 
any evening at sunset or any morning just before outtiles 
an = by eee ee 6 ially at sunset 

0 loiter around the open ing ground 
mouth of. the brooks. ~~ . tee 
3: we paddled up, enjoying the quiet of wood - 
and water, a breaking of flee on the told ge oiene ‘ 
not alone. The glimpse of a white brush told the whole 
story. Here was hunting in plenty. E i 
favorable for bagging ga ing but the law. It 
_ was close time, and I believe those deer it too.. Dir- 


‘inough to do to patch our hose.” 


_ hole in-the roof the place smoked abominally. 


| histori¢ycabins where the pioneers: of, 1886 :lived while 
working Cassiar Bar. . The total output) of. this - bar, is 
stated to have been as high as $40,000! Ogilvie’ says that 
four men working thirty. days’ cleaned’ up: $6,000. *~1ts 
richness. only lasted a year, and in 1887 $10.a day to the 


—_—— 


ing the few: days we remained, we saw no less than twenty 
of them at different times. : 


_1 We> pitched: our-camp in:an old: field ‘about a hundred 


feet from the Falls, that mark 
pond. | .. : 3 : 

. “Now-you have us here at last,” yawned Morris, stretch- 
ing lazily back after finishing half a pound of steak that 
night; “what are you going to do?” i " 

“Take you down to the brooks to catch some pickerel. 

“All aboard/for the banks,” came the cry. - 

We all ae the summons willingly. Our efforts at 
first among. the lilypads and grass at the brooks were not 
very satisfactory. A paddle across to the other side was 
more successful. We took back: a dozen splendid fellows. 

The paddle back in the early evening was a fitting close 
to our first day. The clouds that had been so welcome 
earlier, had dissolved; a few torn remnants in the west— 
that was all of that huge gray curtain of the morning. 
And: these seemed to belong to some other creation. 
Georgeous gold, deep crimson, deep purple—all thrown 
together recklessly, yet making a harmonious grouping. 
Trees and water took on the same hues, while on Old 
Katahdin rested a crown of glory rivaling in beauty the 
exquisite coloring of St. Mark’s. 

How quiet nature’s performances are! The stillness of 
the dead pervades the abode of the living. 

Only a few moments and it was over—and we were at 
the camp. 

For a couple of days we lived quietly on—just enjoyed 
living. An occasional trip down the pond after fish or for 
a paddle—this was abott ‘all that broke the existence of 
those days. 

It was the third or fourth day, I have forgotten just 
which, that brought a most effectual stirring-up. The 
day was a little dull overhead, and we had gone down 
after some fish. A nice string rewarded us. On the 
way back Leighton offered to show us a.spring of fresh, 
cool water. Running the canoes ashore, he and I ‘stepped 
out to fill a small-can we always carried for water. A 
few steps brought us face to face with a bear. 

It is difficult to say who was the most taken aback. 
Leighton .was the first to get his wits together. Stepping 
— backward, he took the rifle from the canoe—and 

ruin was ours. 

For a few moments we could scarcely believe our good 
fortune. But there was the bear. And that speedily con- 
vinced us. 

Our good fortine brought the evil with it.- It was now 
necessary for us to break camp as soon as possible in order 
to keep our game fresh. Much as we disliked to, we 
pulled up’ stakes early the next morning. ‘Everything was 
packed snug, the canoe nicely trimmed for running, and 
bidding good-by to “Bear Camp,” we pushed off. 

The run down was an unexciting one. Down over the 
Rocky Rips, through the “hang-up,” using a pole here to 
snub, a paddle there to guide. A little after noon we 


pulled into town, sorry to get back, and with plans all 
laid for the fall hunting. A. B. Hunt. 


the upper end of the 





Yukon Notes. 
(Continued from page 286.) 
Patching Hose. 


“It was so extreame cold ‘that the fire almost cast 


-no heateyfor as we put our feet to the fire we burnt our 


Kose before we could feele the heate, so that we had work 

C So writes Gerrit de 
Veer, chronicler of the polar voyages of Barentz the 
Dutchman, who lost his life while trying to find the 
Northeast Passage to India in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. 

The’ sock question is a bond of union for all men who 
have been in cold countries. The returning Klondikers 
could sympathize with the difficulties of Barentz’s party 
drying and patching their hose. Most men on the Yukon 
made’ no allowance for loss by burning, which is sure 
to result even when the greatest care is exercised in dry- 
ing socks at low temperatures, and as a consequence 
were reduced to straits for footgear. 

The demand for moccasins in Dawson raised the 
price early in the winter to $7 a pair, and the kind sold 
had bedticking uppers, and further up the river men 
were gldd to get socks for $5 a pair. 

Mac and I had eight or ten pairs of good socks 
apiece on leaving Fort Selkirk, but by the time the Big 

almon was reached there was scarcely a whole sock in 
the lot. The night after leaving the police post we hap- 
pened on a deserted cabin at the foot of the Seminow 
Mountains, and took advantage of the shelter for re- 
pairing our footgear. We built a fire on the dirt floor 
of the cabin, but as there was only a small stovepipe 

We 
were obliged to leave the door wide open to get any re- 
lief, and even then we could not stand upright without 


_ danger of suffocating. The only clear strata of air was 


next the floor, and on the floor accordingly Mac and I 


took up our positions, squatting Indian fashion on our 
haunches. 


The dtaft from the door made the candle flicker and 


‘burn. lopsided.’ Often- entire heels or ‘toes were miss- 


ing. I¢€ taxed our ingenuity to repair such’ holes, and 
the matter generally ended by cutting the sock short 
off at the burned place and sewing it up without regard 
to the fit. ae 

It was midnight before we finished; and we were 
realy to admit, with the old navigator, that we had 
“work inough to do to patch our hose? - 


Casslae Bar. 


We made the distance from the Big. Salmon to the 
Hootalinqua River in a little more than two days. By 
the:’map: it is ‘thirty-one miles. The traveling was 
better than any we had previously encountered, and 
our'load was reduced to one sled; with the extra nian 


—— behind on a Git. pole. ‘ 


miles from ‘the Hootalingua we anes the 
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FOREST’ AND STREAM: 


_ fOcr. 14, 1899. 


rn 


man was its best record, while at the presént time it is 
a sucked orange. Oa thst 


A short distance above on the west side'a small stream . 


emptiés into the river. As far as is known this stream 
has never been prospected with modern rock 
methods, and it seems an interesting possibility that this 
may be the source of the cassiar gold. 


A Matoe Maa from Texas. 


We reached the Hootalinqua the evening of the day 
we passed Cassiar Bar, and spent the night with a 
eee pened Kelly, who was wintering in a cabin on an 
island. 

After a few words with Mr. Kelly, I said in an aside 
to Mac that I was confident our host hailed from the 
State of Maine, whereupon Mac asked the direct ques- 
tion, and was told that Mr, Kelly came from Orange, 
Texas. 

Mac had the laugh on me for the time being, but I 
felt sure that my diagnosis was correct. Later Mr. 
Kelly talked of limbering and tote roads, and snow 
and river driving, and then the conversation turned to 
game, and he talked of moose in a way that a Texan 
might have talked of deer or perhaps antelope, but 
no other cervide. Mac remarked that he seemed to 
know a good deal about Northern game, to which Mr. 
Kelly replied that he guessed he should know something, 
seeing he was born and brought up in Maine and had 
spent much of his time in the lumber woods, He had 
lived in Texas for eight years, but his down East habit 
ef thought and speaking had not lost its savor in any 


degree. 

Mr Kelly found appreciative listeners, as he discoursed 
on various subjects included in the length and breadth 
of the continent, but what he had to say about Maine was 
of the most interest. The following story has to do with 
Alaska. Its primitiveness commends it: 


The Maa Who Nearly Burst. 


“I was off on a trip this winter with a young fellow 
who had a bad attack of indigestion,” said Mr. Kelly. 
“It was as a result of eatirig my biscuit, I guess, though 
the grease cakes he ate for breakfast had soaked up a 
frying pan full of grease, and that may have had some- 
thing to do with it. Grease don’t suit everybody, taken 
wholesale, though to tell the truth it makes my mouth 
water now to think of those cakes. 

“The biscuit, however, was another matter. My bak- 
ing powder had gotten wet and the flour had been to the 
bottom of Lake Lebarge and was lumpy, and as perhaps 
you’ve observed, my stove had a hole in the oven and 
wasnt’ much good for baking. As a result, when my bis- 
citit were done you could have knocked a man down with 
them. 

“Each of us ate our share, and then we turned in for 
the night. I felt nice and comfortable and rested well; 
but along about sunrise when I woke up, I found this 
young fellow rolling around on the ground, saying he 
thought he was going to die. He said he felt sure he 
was going to burst, and that he couldn’t hold together 
much longer. 

“T laughed at him and told him men didn’t die that 
way, but he said he knew better; that back East where he 
was born he had often heard his folks tell of one of 
their pioneer neighbors who’d had the same trouble he 
had and who’d have died if they hadn’t bound him round 
with basswood bark and saved his life. 

“The young fellow said he wasn’t afraid to “die; he 
wouldn’t mind being shot, or drowned, or anything of 
that kind; but it was the disgrace of the thing that hurt 
him; if his folks heard he’d died by bursting they’d be 
covered with everlasting disgrace. 

“T asked him if he’d taken any medicine for his trouble, 
and he said he’d taken some cholera cure mixture. I 
didn’t wonder then that he felt bad, and I said to him: 
‘It’s those biscuit, and you’ve got to get rid of them.’ 
He groaned when he heard biscuit mentioned, so I didn’t 
say anything about grease cakes. I took a stick and 
wrapped a bit of tissue paper around it, and I told him 
to poke that down his throat and sort of tickle. He did 
as f directed, and it wasn’t long before he got rid of the 
biscuits, and after that he felt better.” 


A Gritty Actor. 


Through Mr. Kelly we learned of an acquaintance on 
the trail for whom we had always had a warm feeling, as 
a result of observing his pluck and good temper under 
the most adverse circumstances. This was a Mr. Ehr- 
hart, an actor from New York. When Harrington and 
I left the Grand Central station the previous August our 
train had been crowded to such an extent that we gave 
up our seats and eventually found a position on the plat- 
form of one of the cars. 

Mr. Ehrhart was out there smoking a cigar, and it did 
not take us long to make his acquaintance and to learn 
that he was also on his way to the Klondike. 

He wore very narrow, light-soled russet shoes, and he 
had the appearance of being a man who had never 
known what it was to rough it, and though a big, manly 
looking fellow, his hands were white and soft, and didn’t 
look as though they would make a success handling an 
oar in the rapids or later on a pick or shovel in the mines. 

Again at Victoria we fell in with Ehrhart and. found 
that he was booked for the same steamer as ourselves. 
On the way up to Skagway he associated himself with 
a party whose leading opeit was a Dane who had packed 
on the trail to the Cryolite mines in Greenland, and who 
was as tough and seasoned as hard work could make him. 
Ehrhart had expected a friend from the East, but for 
some reason the friend did not materialize. 

In company with his new associates he started in pack- 
ing on his back. He had a heavy outfit and the party 
had made the mistake of tackling ite Pass. 


cafion to the head of Summit Lake,.and-traveled most of 
the distance without meeting a nearly at 
the lake I turned a corner of the rock and came sud- 
denly upon Ehrhart resting, the familiar pack on his 
back braced against a shelf in the ledge. 

His smile was as bright as ever, but he did not look 
well. Most men on the trail had already selected their 
winter quarters and given up all idea of goitig down 
river till spring, but Ehrhart was not-built that way, and 
preferred ta keep at his work of bucking the line till the 
game was called. 

Now at the Hootalinqua we heard that ill health had 
compelled him to make a temporary halt, but that he ex- 
pected soon to keep on over the ice for Dawson. His 
party had broken up and he was alone, Mac and I sym- 
pathized with his hard luck, and would have tried to 
see him if it had been possible, but he was some distance 
up the Hootalinqua at a little settlement of miners who 
a off the main route of travel, and we could not afford 
the time. 


A Mistake in the Tratl, 


The following morning Mac and I took the trail of the 
Henning patty, who had camped just ahead of us the 
night before. To the south was a beautifully shaped 
mountain with a long graceful ridge rising from the 
east, cnly to fall away in a steep precipice to the west. 
The outline was not unlike that of Noon Mark, at the 
south end of Keene Valley, in the Adirondacks. 

The wind and snow had obliterated all previous trails, 
and only the newly made sledge tracks of the party just 
ahead were to be seen. They had crossed from the west 
bank of the river to the east, which was the natural 
course, owing to the fact that the river was still open 
in places on the west side. 

Early in the forenoon Mac and I got into a discussion 
over the trail. We had camped somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood the previous autumn and were unable to locate 
the old camp site. Then, too, things had an unfamiliar 
appearance and the ice was smoother than it should have 
been over the sfwift current of the Thirty-Mile River, as 
the stretch between Hootalinqua and Lake Labarge is 
called. 

While we were still arguing the matter we came upon 
the Henning party at lunch on the river’s bank. They 
were also in doubt as to the trail, and as the result of a 
conference between us we came to the conclusion that in 
some way or other we had gotten switched off onto the 
Hootalinqua. 

After the lunch was over we took the back trail several 
miles and then cut across a low point of land to the west 
and found ourselves on the main river. Dawson says 
that at their juncture the Hootalinqua is’ 575{t. in width, 
while the Lewes is only 420ft. “The valley of the Hoota- 
linqua is evidently the main orographic depression which 
continues that occupied by the Lewes below the conflu- 
ence. The Lewes flows in through a narrow gap, closely 
bordered by high hills and nearly at right angles to the 
lower course of the river.” 

Though a narrower and shallower stream than the 
Hootalinqua, it carires a much greater volume of water, 
owing to the fact that its current at this point is nearly 
six miles an hour, while that of the Hootalinqua is less 
than three. 

The Henning party camped in the first timber after 
reaching the Lewes, but Mac and I kept on several miles 
further. We had heard that Mr. Rafael, a White Pass 
friend of ours, from Philadelphia, was occupying a cabin 
just above, and we were anxious to pass the night there 
and to have a friendly chat with him. The river was 
open from shore to shore, owing to the current, which 
in places ran at a speed of ten miles an hour, and we 
had to climb out of the bed of the river over hills three 
or four hundred feet in height, breaking trail at the same 
time, 

After two miles or more of this kind of work the 
blazed line again descended to the river, but the moment 
the trail went onto the ice it was lost and no trace of it 
could be seen in the drifting snow. Darkness overtook 
us while we were picking our way over a treacherous ice 
floe that rocked with the surges of the rapid, and we had 
- go into camp in the nearby timber without seeing our 
riend. 


The Thirty-Mile, 


A half hour’s pull the next morning brought us in 
sight of the cabin, and though we had just finished our 
own breakfast, nothing would do but that we must sit 
right down and begin over again. We were equal to the 


occasion, and did justice to the delicious biscuit and sal- 
mon (prepared with fat salt pork) and other dainties set 
before us. “Pa” Rafael and his partner, who was also 
a Philadelphia man, were excellent cooks and had made 
a study.to secure the best results from a limited com- 
missary department. The Thirty-Mile was one of the 
most dreaded parts of the river. Long detours overland 
were necessary, and in places where the trail went over 
the ice there was always danger o i 

T. D. Patullo, Gov. Walsh’s secretary, neariy lost nis 
life in this way, and several pitiful stories were told of 
Dawson refugees who had gone through the treacherous 
ice and perished. 

In places there was a narrow rim of shore ice from 2 to 
6ft. wide at the base of the bluff bordering the river. 
This ice at the time we passed slanted toward the water 
at angles which sometimes were as great as 45 
It was next to impossible to draw a sled over the siant 
unless supported at both ends, and men could only get 
footing with difficulty.. A single misstep was likely to 
throw the man who made it into the ing water, and 
the chances were good for drawing in his partners, too. 

Old man McNeally, the leader of the vanguard, work- 
ing down over the ice, managed alone to his sled by 
most of the dangerous but he tra very ft 
and was a week in going the same distance Mac and 
could in a day. Once as he was crossing a narrow place, 
edging the sled along a few inches at.a ti 

him d into ee At 

got anew t aged water, but 

s position ‘he thinks he would hav 
ae police constables come alo: 
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From Buluwayo to the Klondike. 


We spent a night with McNeally in his tent. The old 
man, who must have been about seventy, was hospitable 
and ready to have us share his tent, but he. was very reti- 
cent at first and had little to say. By and by, however, 
‘he joined in our talk and began taking a friendly interest 
in our movements. He asked our names, and on hear- 
ing mine wanted to know if I was any relation to Charlie 
Burnham, the South African scout, who was then on his 
way to the Klondike. He told us several anecdotes of 
Burnham, and then warmed up enough to give some of 
his own experiences. It was a stirring recital. He had 
been to every mining excitement of any prominence in 
the last fifty years in the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand and Africa. He had struck it-rich three times, 
but each time he had lost everything “trying to get 
more,” as he laconically phrased jt. Once it was at 
Florence, Idaho, once at the Cassiar diggings, in British 
Columbia. As a boy of 18 he had had 150 men working 
for him in the eastern Rockies. 

He told of river-bed mining, where a season’s work in 
building coffer dams was swept away by the early floods 
in a few hours’ time, with never an ounce of gold secured; 
and he talked of lucky finds in deserts, on high plateaus 
and in geological formations where experts said gold 
could not exist. Once, after a season of unproductive 
prospecting, he threw a stone up in the air, phophesying 
that where it fell he would find gold. His partners 
laughed when they saw the stone fall on a mossy hillside 
among a lot of boulders, but McNeally went to work 
with something of the same spirit that a bull paws dirt 
over his back or a stag fights the brush, and cleared 
away the rocks and moss and muck, and “right under the 
gtass roots,” as they say, he got some surprirsing colors. 
Other claims were taken up alongside the one he record- 
ed, but all of them were barren. McNeally sold his for 
a few thousands, however, enough to provide him with 
several seasons’ grub stakes. 

In 1892 he was on the gold coast in Africa and there 
contracted a fever which had bothered him more or less 
ever since. He was getting along nicely in Buluwayo, 
but the news of a new gold country was too much for 
him, and there was nothing else to do but to pull up 
stakes and travel half way around the world to it. 


Food Economics. 


McNeally was one of the old-timers who have learned 
the secret of living without eating. He had passed a year 
in the bleak interior of British Columbia with only 8olbs. 
of flour and a little salt and a few balls of grease and 
meat. Of course he got some game. The meat balls 
were made, as I recollect the conversation, from offal of 
one of the Hudson Bay stock yards boiled and the fat 
skimmed and saved. A few shavings from the periphery 
of one of these balls were put in the frying pan and water 
added, and the whole thickened with a spoonful of flour. 
This was a meal at times when there was no game in the 
larder. 

It is said of other old-timers that in periods of scarcity 
they went to bed and initiated the bear’s method of kill- 
ing time. In this way they could pass a whole winter 
on i” food that would only last an ordinary man a 
month. 


A Mythical Outfit. 


McNeally, as near as we could estimate, had with him 
not much more than a couple of hundred pounds of food, 
which was certainly a meager grub stake. He could not 
have taken more, however, very well, for he had all he 
could do to drag what he had. At the time the ruling had 
gone into effect requiring every man who went into the 
country to have at least 6oolbs. of food. Later the re- 
quirement was raised to 1,000lbs. How McNeally got 
by the police posts was an enigma to us, but later, at 
Lake Bennett, we were told by Mr. Casey, the townsite 
promoter, the following story: 

_He said McNeally, who was a friend of his, came to 
him one day in a great stew, remarking that the bloody 
police had just passed a law which would forever shut 
him out of the Klondike. “They want me to carry 
6oolbs. in there,” said McNeally, “when any one with a 
pair of eyes can see that no man born of a woman can 
draw such a load over their blooming rough ice. Now, 
what would you advise me to do?” 

Casey pondered a minute and then an idea struck him. 

“T have it,” he said, taking McNeally impressively by 
both shoulders; “‘you can get your papers if you do just as 
I tell you. Cache your sled somewheres in the woods be- 
fore you get to Tagish Post and go to Inspector Strick- 
land and engage him in conversation. You are an Irish- 
man and should have a limber tongue. Tell him you are 
just from South Africa, or any other blooming thing you 
can think of, and when you get him good and interested 
tell him you want to pay the customs duties on 6oolbs. of 
grub. See how that works.” ; 

McNeally took the advice, and when he had the In- 
spector interested in his story he remarked incidentally, 
as if he had just thought of it, that he would like to pay 
the duty on G6oolbs. of food. The Inspector turned to 
one of the customs men standing near, directed him to 
make out the papers, and then he resumed his interesting 
conversation with the old miner, who he could see was 
a man of parts. It never occurred to him to ask where 
the 6oo0lbs. of food were, as he certainly would havé asked 
if he had not had his mind absorbed in the. conversation. 
With his customs papers for 6oolbs. of food in his hand 
McNeally could snap his fingers at any subsequent of- 
ficial who asked where the food was. The official was 
left to suppose that it was folowing on the trail or to for- 
mulate any other hj is that would give him an ex- 
cuse to get rid of a 
in future called t 
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Pet Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps I can add something to Mr. Andrew Price’s 
interesting communication in yours of Sept. 30. 

I remember one ’Lish Bryner, a typical mountaineer 
of Fayette county, Pa., who, thirty years since, kept a 
ragged, gaunt pack of hounds, about the stoutest and 
best deer hunters of the mountains. He had a pet deer— 
I suppose about a year old—that ran at large about his 
farm in entire harmony with his hounds. Now, as any 
native hound will run a deer trail more readily than any 
other (I think this is true of all hounds that have not 
been carefully broken from such trails), how came it that 
*Lish’s hounds let the pet alone? Did they distinguish 
her scent from that of a wild deer? 

Another bit was amusing. A German was met coming 


down the railroad track with a small animal under his. 


arm, which he said was a fox that he had jumped on in 
a fence corner, and as it is not the habit of foxes to be 
so sleepy examination was in order, when, behold! he 
was carrying a fawn and had it nearly choked to death 
in fear that it would bite him! 

I remember Dr. Hill’s noted old Bulger running a 
pet deer and snapping a hindfoot off (i. e., snapping it 
into a jelly) just as it rose to clear a fence. 

Tame deer are mighty inconvenient pets in a hound 
country, and any kind are detested by a fox hunter 
(so are goats). One year the mountain parts of Fayette 
county were so infested with deer that at last we gath- 
ered up all the half-hounds and running curs we could 
find,.and harried the woods in our neighborhood night 
after night, until we ran the pests out of the country, and 
could have a fox chase with safety. 

*Hounding deer” is a high crime with you sportsmen, 
and it may be destructive of deer for all I know; but did 
it never strike sportsmen what a beastly business it is 
to wound a deer that escapes into the brush, cannot be 
found, and dies and rots there? In my experience in 
running deer with hounds I never knew an instance 
where it appeared this had happened. We always had 
one or more hounds that would lead to the game, if, on 
their coming in, we had reason to suppose they had run 
into the deer. am not arguing the question of hound- 
ing, pointing out the wrong of the outlawing any dog 
found on the trail of deer. An active spaniel, Bassett, 
beagle or any trailing dog to follow up wounded deer 
would relieve the “sportsmanlike” method of killing 
deer from the disgrace of wounding animals and leaving 
them to rot in the 


“Cur” Dog. 


I must dissent from the statement you extract from 
the London Field that “cur” is derived from “curtail, 
as the term “curtal dog” is frequently applied to the 
bobtail sheepdog in Shakespeare, Drayton and other 
early writers, and as “curtal” was constantly applied to 
shortened animals, men and implements, as “curtal friar 
(hair cropped), and “‘curtal axe” (short-handled), and 
as “curtal” is still given in Webster for a horse with a 
cropped tail, is it not more reasonable to derive the 
word “cur” from the old English “curtal,” despite the 
professors who go to the Danish “Kurre” (only the 
name “dog” in general), when so obvious a derivation 
is right under their noses? . WADE. 


Oakmont, Pa., Oct. 2. - 


The Wild Pigeon of Colorado. 


Pager Bove ont Saien aes 

In the matter o pigeons. 

For ten or twelve years past there have been from fifty 
to one hundred wild pi s on the Crystal River, about 
thirty miles south of lenwood Springs, Colo. I have 
seen them nearly every summer in uly or August. Saw 
them last the middle of this month. . 

They frequent two localities about ten miles apart, and 
so far as I know are not seen anywhere else. 

I think they mre doubled in number, and I never heard 
of one being killed. , 

As they oS high up in the hills—about 7,500ft. above 
sea level—where the snow gets deep in winter, they must 
migrate, but what brings them back every year to the 
sagie localities is a mystery, as there is, so far as 
known, no food there not common to the Rocky Moun- 





‘they do not flock to any considerable extent—usually 
three or four together—but the whole area occupied by 
each bunch does not exceed one or two miles square. 

Scrub oak acorns and berries are all the food in these 
places. When frightened they rarely fly more than a 
quarter of a mile. D. C. BEAMAN. 

Denvea, Colo. : 

[The bird here described is probably the band-tailed 
pigeon, or white-collared pigeon which ranges from the 


‘Rocky Mountains to the P 





Wide Range of the Ruvetto. 


In an interesting monograph on the Atoll of Funafuti, 
Mr, E. R. Waite speaks of a large fish known to traders 
as the oilfish, known to the natives as palu. This is 
said to weigh sometimes 150lbs. and to grow to a length 
of 6ft. It lives in very deep = ) 
caught from 120 fathoms 4 
fished for only at night. It is hly valued by the 

i Funafuti. Every portion of it is edible, and the 
flesh if left uncooked never putrifies, but merel 


-was the stable in which this. 
‘The author expresses the belief. that. all the remains are 
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: 
fathoms. It occurs also in the waters of Cuba, and we are 
told that there it can be caught only on dark nights in 
September and the early part of October at a depth of 
300 fathoms. ~- The fish is rarely seen in the market on 
account ‘of the difficulty of capturing it. It has been 
taken on George’s Bank. . Its discovery at Funafuti 
vastly extends the known range of this fish. 


Routes to the New York Zoo. 


Hartem Raitway from Grand Central Station, Forty- 
second street, to Fordham Station. Eight minutes’ walk 
to the right along Pelham avenue to Southern Boulevard 
and main entrance to the grounds. Round trip from 
Forty-second street, 25 cents. 

Second or Third avenue Elevated Railway to Tremont 
Station, thence by trolley either to Pelham avenue or by 
trolley along Tremont avenue to Southern Boulevard and 
short walk to lower entrance to the grounds. 

Sixth or Ninth Avenue Elevated Railway. Take the 
trolley at 135th street and change at 138th street and Third 
avenue, either to the Fordham car for main entrance 
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to grounds or to a West Farms car for lower entrance to 
grounds. 

Trolley car can be taken at Third avenue and the 
Harlem River. Fare, 5 cents. 

When going by elevated and trolley buy an 8-cent trans- 
fer at elevated station. 

From Mt. Vernon and New Rochelle leave trolley at 
Pelham avenue and walk west to entrance to grounds 
at Bronx River. 

Cycle Routes.—1. From West Side of town, take 
Seventh avenue to Harlem River, cross to Jerome avenue, 


thence to Fordham road, turn right and on to Pelham 


avenue, then to main entrance at Southern Boulevard. 
2. From the Third avenue bridge take 134th strect left 
on Alexander avenue, left on 143d street, right on Col- 
legs street, right on 148th street, left on Court- 
landt street, cross railroad to Railroad avenue, to 
Webster avenue, direct to Pelham avenue, where turn 
right to the main entrance to grounds. Asphalt all the 
way except a few blocks on Railroad avenue. 


Field Columbian Museum Lectures. 


Cuicaco, Oct. 8.—A course of lectures upon science and 
travel has been arranged the. Museum for Saturday 
afternoons in October and November at 3 o’clock. All of 
these lectures will be illustrated by stereopticon views. 
The lectures are given in the Museum Lecture Hall. En- 
trance doors will be closed at ten minutes past 3 o’clock. 
Admission free. 

Oct. 21—“A Cruise Among the Antilles—Puerto Rico,” 
Dr. C. F. Millspaugh; Oct. 22—“A Cruise Among the 
Antilles—Cuba,” Dr. C. F. Millspaugh; No. 4—‘“‘Some 
Curious Insects,” Mr. E. B. Chope; Nov. 11—‘Fishes and 
Fishing on the Pacific Coast,” Dr. S. E. Meek; Nov. 18— 
“The Katcinas of-the Hopi Indians,” Rev. H. R. Voth; 
Nov. 25—“The Eskimo,” Dr. George A. Dorsey. 





The Ground Sloth. 
N a communication recently published in the Revista 


I 
del Museo de la Plata, Dr. R. Hauthal expresses the 
belief that the ground sloth, whose skin and other re- 


"mains have been found_in.a cave in Patagonia, was a 
domestic ani 


ic animal of the pre-historic Indians of Patagonia. 
and that the cave where the pene were discovered 
erd was often sheltered. 


pre-historic, and that, the: animal. is extinct to-day. 
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Nest of the Little Tern. 


In a recent number of the Irish Naturalist; Mr. Patten 
publishes an interesting note on the little tern, and thus, 
so far as this bird is concerned, corrects a quite common 
impression that terns and gulls make no nests, but lay 
their eggs on the bare sand or earth. Mr. Patten shows 
that the little tern digs out what is really a conical pit 
about 2in. deep in the sand, in which the eggs are de- 
posited. The deepest part of the nest contains broken 
shells in which the eggs lie with their points down. The 
eggs of this bird being very large iri proportion to the 
mother, this is evidently the way in which they should lie 
to be most easily covered. 


Zoological Society Opening. 

It is announced that the New York Zoological Park 
will be formally opened to the public Oct. 25. Among 
the large animals recently received there are elk, buffalo, 
polar bears, a pair of Russian wolves, and many others 
less in size. 

The Russian wolf which made its escape last week from 
an improperly secured pen has been recaptured, and 
without injury. 


Rhode Island {Bird Protection. 

Mr. THomas B. StocKwEtLt, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the Public Schools of Rhode Island, has issued a 
circular calling attention to the great destruction’ of 
birds, and to their value both from the material and 
the zsthetic point of view. He alludes to the general 
reawakening of an interest in nature study, and urges 


that the children be encouraged to observe and study 
the birds. 





A Bob White Snap Shot. 


Mr. G. Hits, of Hudson, N. Y., sends us a photograph 
made by Mr. John Crawford, of a quail in shrubbery, 
“one of a brood of fifteen that were hatched within five 
minutes’ walk of the court house.” 


Game Bag and Gun. 
More About the Stutzen. 


THE old gun was, as I thought, safely concealed in the 
hollow willow tree, and would have been, had I: been 
able to get it before the first snow or rain had a chance 
to fill up in the barrels. It must have been fourteen days 
or nearly as long before I had a chance to bring the 
Stutzin home unobserved. Having tasted of the forbid- 
den fruit, my appetite was sharpened for more of it; but 
the next time it was my desire to get a hare or two. 
These animals are in that country of considerable weight 
and size, ranging from 10 to 18lbs. They always sleep 
in the open, taking advantage of and having their bur- 
rows in the strip of grassy sward which forms a boun- 
dary line between the fields of two different owners, and 
which is generally 2ft. broad. These small strips of un- 
plowed land take the place of wire fences in that coun- 
try. Fences, especially barbed wire fences, are unknown 
there; and I hope fervently they will never be introduced. 
In very cold weather the hares have the habit ‘of coming 
to the immediate vicinity of villages and towns to gnaw 
the bark of small fruit trees, and do considerable damage, 
for the gnawed and stripped trees generally die. This 
habit makes them also an easy prey for the hunter, who, 
hidden to leeward, can easily bag them, although this 
manner of killing is not at all sportsmanlike. 

I had hardly arrived at the place of my eager expecta- 
tions when I heard the voices of two gamekeepers well 
known to me. I had just tinte'to take the statzen out of 
its hiding place and to snéak off as quickly ‘and’ noise- 
lessly as I could. The moon was about half: fall and 
shone now and then through slowly passing clouds; and 
after about ten minutes’ swift running I made a halt to 
examine the gun. The hammers opened hard and stiff, 
the barrels had a coarse feeling like sandpaper. This in- 
dicated rust, although I could not see it in the uncertain 
moonlight, but could perceive the folly and carelessness 
committed in leaving the gun muzzle up in the old tree. 
Considering -what to do, I heard the two keepers talking 
in a loud voice, and to judge by their conversation they 
were bound toward the Upper Inn, a hostelry about two 
miles away at the north end of the town. Jumping has- 
tily back a few yards, where an old gnarled apple tree af- 
forded me a hiding place, after what I thought was half 
an hour’s time of waiting I started in the opposite diree- 
tion, determined to shoot off both barrels and reload 
afresh, But three or four caps snapped without igniting 
the load, and to my chagrin I found that I would have 
to give up hare shooting for this evening, so I struck out 
for home, where with not a little trouble I succeeded in 
hiding, the stutzen in its old place in the garret. 

There was an old locksmith in the next block from 
where we lived who was known to be very skilled in re- 
pairing guns and pistols—in fact, about everything made 
out of iron. Paradox as it may seem, in his idle moments 
he used to make door mats out of long rye straw and did 
it meatly and substantially. In that part of the country 
houses are built in a peculiar and novel manner. In ai- 
most every one of the stone or brick houses a hall runs 
through the center of the house, with the rooms ar- 
ranged on either side of it, and this hall has either a brick 
or stone flagging. on after my unsuccessful ‘hare 
shooting expedition I asked mother whether I should not 
take some rye straw over to old man Eger and have some 
mats made for the house floor, as it is called, and she 
consented. This was my opportunity. Making two bun- 
dies of straw, I put the gun into one and carried them 
over to the old man, who was very much surprised, and 
asked me what kind of grain we threshed out of old 
shotguns. I told him how I found the gun in the garret 








“and asked him to do me the favor to put it into shooting 


condition, but to take care, as it might be loaded: that I 
had-shot out of it I kept to myself. He readily con- 
seritéd, even promising to be mum about my possession 
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of the arm. But in that respect he was by no means 


liké the old nurse—in fact, he babbled, as we shall see. 


in the course of this narrative. He seemed to take more 
interest in the gun than jin the matting to be made, for 
he examined it very carefully, with repeated sRakings 
of his wise old head, and finally said: “I’m surprised that 
this gun is in such a neglected condition. If your dead 
father could see it he would turn around in his grave. 
Dont’ you know, boy, that this is the first gun your own 
grandfather bought for his son (your own father) when he 
was & boy of your age? I was with the old man and your 
father the time he bought the gray horse; and the gun 
was bought the same day. Oh, if this gun could talk; 
but I remember that ever since the breechloaders came 
out your dad never used it much. This was forty-eight 
years ago, my boy; forty-eight years.” His honest blue 
eyes had a sad look. Nevertheless, he proceeded to push 
the screw end of the ramrod down, and brought forth 
the wadding until he had both loads removed. “Now, 
boy, these loads may have been in the gun five or six 
years for all I know; but I am wondering how your 
father put a loaded gun away; it was not his custom to 
be so careless with weapons. Come to-morrow evening 
and get it.” But by to-morrow evening half the little 
town knew of the heayy charge found in B.’s stutzen, for 
Eger had found occasion to talk about it to his chum, 
the one-legged harnessmaker next door, while imbibing 
their morning drink of birshwasser. 

The stutzen stayed in my possession until I left the 
country in 1880, then was left behind in my older brother’s 
keeping. Since then.I have had different guns, cheap 
ones and good ones, but.none of them so dear to my 
memory as the old stytzen, although I love any and all 
shooting irons. Curb. 

Dansury, Conn. 


New Brunswick Notes. 


Two years ago, largely upon my advice, Mr. Fred 
Talcott, of Providence; came to New Brunswick for a 
moose hunt. Mr. Talcott was unsuccessful that time 
through mistaking the horns of a big bull in the tote 
road for an upturned root; but. he returned in 1808 and 
bagged his game. This year, however, Mr. Talcott 
covered himself with glory, for he not only shot a very 
fine moose but called the animal himself. It does a 
man—especialiy a sick man, who is denied the camp- 
fire’s cheering glow—good to receive a letter such as 
this from Mr. Talcott: 

“We went, my friend: Mr, E. L.. Johnson, of this city 
and myself, from Blackville, up the South branch of the 
Renous. Our men were new at the work of guiding, and 
I relied upon my own calling. Monday night, the 25th 
ult., I was out alone on a small beaver meadow, and at 
about 5:15 heard an answer far away in a swamp. The 
old fellow came along, making at times a great smash- 
ing, and reached the edge of the clearing in about an 
hour after dark. From my position it was about 1ooyds. 
across the open to the bushes, and there the bull showed 
a tendency to pause. Afraid to sound the horn at so 
short a range, I crawled into a small brook at hand 
and mussed up the water like a wading animal. That 
started my friend, and he came with a rush to within 
2oyds. and stopped again. I could not make out his 
shape definitely, and waited about ten minutes, hoping he 
would turn sideways... He was a noisy old chap, and 
roared as I have never heard any other moose. My 
position was. certainly a puzzling one. I paddled the 
water again; then dropped the horn and held the rifle 
ready, expecting him to appear on the bank above me, 
but-instead of doing this he circled and crossed the brook 
to.my side and gradually worked away. I went back 
to camp, ceprenens myself for not taking the uncertain 
shot otfered, instead of wainting for a sure thing. The 
next morning at daybreak Mr. Johnson and I were at the 
same place, and in half an hour I had called the moose 
back again, and we killed him. He had a twenty-point 
set of horns, measuring over 50in. wide in the main 
‘blades and 46in. across the front prongs, and 13ft. 3in. 
around the points... He stood 6ft. 7in. at the shoulder, 
‘so the boys claimed. I think they allowed that he walked 
on his toes. We succeeded in bringing out all the meat, 
as we had a team of horses near where he fell. I am 
glad to get such a head, and especially pleased to have 
called him myself. It has been one of the ambitions of 
my life to go out alone and call a moose. A pleasant 
part of the trip was the way the Blackville people treated 
us—not in so pretentious a way, but just as well as 
New York treated Dewey.” 

Up to the time of this writing the sportsmen who went 
in from Fredericton this fall have maintained their ex- 
traordinary record. . Not one as yet has come out with- 
out his complement of horns. The few cases of failure 
I have heard of have chiefly occurred in the Tobique 
country, which has been in places overcrowded. c- 
casionally one hears of a sportsman who declines to shoot 
unless he can secure a notable head. Such is the state- 
ment made of my friend, Carl Pickhardt, who hunted this 
year in the Trowsers Lake country. Mr. Pickhardt had 
three chances at moose, but none of them having re- 
markable heads he refrained from bloodshed. Mr. Pick- 
pone took home, however, an unusually good caribou 

ead. 

Mr. E. E. Adams and wife, of Rockville, Conn., passed 
through St. John on Monday after a most enjoyable trip 
in the Northern woods. Mr. Adams had a moose head 
of which he was justly. proud. 

One of the best. moose heads that has been taken for 
some years in the Gaspereaux country is the property of 
Mr. John W. Murray, who lives in that locality. is 
moose put up quite-an-exciting fight before he was 
brought down, and left Mr. Murray a trifle shy in the 
item oi Peat His horns are very shapely, and have a 
width of 58in. ¥ 
Mr. W. T. Fowle, of Woburn, Mass., returned the 
-other afternoon from his annual hunt in Braithwaite’s 
land. Mr. Fowle’s immediate vicinity as he passed 
through Fredericton was adorned with the decorative 
features of a moose anda bear. 


S. Steinam and friend, of New York, are ex-’ 


pected out to-morrow from.Grand. John Lake. No re- 
‘cent word has been received of them, but. at last 


accotints 
had hung up their full allowance of deer and caribou. 
vag ervertigpem. Mo 


‘moose hunters on the Tobique in 
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the region of Nittaux Lake are Thomas Martindale, of 
Philadelphia, and G. P. Camman and friend, of New 
York. ese had as their quide “Uncle” Adam Moore, 
of Scotch Lake. ; 

J. H. Ross; of Chicago; E. P. Hetherington and J. 
S. Walker, of Minneapolis, formed a party which had an 
unique experience on the hunting grounds ef Cain’s 
River. They were encamped at the mouth of Otter 
Brook. One morning they were awakened by a tre- 
mendous splashing in the river. Rushing out, they 
met almost face to face a large herd of caribou charging 
up the bank. At sight of the Western folks the caribou 
formed a circle, during which time Mr. Walker developed 
sufficient presence of mind to secure his rifle from the 
tent. With this he shot a very fine buck with antlers 
numbering thirty-three points. At the report of the 
rifle a renewed splashing was heard in the river, while 
the caribou hastily departed. Proceeding to the bank, 
Mr. Walker was fortunate enough to shoot, as the animal 
started up the opposite shore, a large black bear. Bruin 
had evidently stampeded the herd. 

Charles Frioroclan, of Boston, and Mr. C. S. Pierce, 
of Worcester, Mass., arrived to-day from Arthur 
Pringle’s hunting grounds, on the Norwest. Each se- 
cured a specimen head both of moose and caribou. Mr. 
Pierce’s caribou had thirty-three points, and his moose 
head measured 53in. Mr. J. S. Ehrich, of New York, also 
brought out a fine moose head. Dr. B. S.Thorne, of Have- 
lock, in a short trip to the Canaan, shot a moose and cari- 
bou. O. H. Humphrey, Jas. E. Cox and W.F.Dunphy, of 
Waltham, Mass., have gone into Grand John Lake for a 
caribou hunt. The party will return in about ten days 
if Shamrock beats Columbia. However, they may take 


to the woods. Frank H. RIsSTEEN. 
Frepericton, Oct. 8. 


Massachusetts Game. 


Mass., Sept. 29—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I inclose an interview with myself in Sunday’s 
Telegram. It is correct except as to one point—the 
season which, because dry, has been favorable to par- 
tridge and quail, has not been good for keeping wood- 
cock here. The interview follows: 

A. B. F. Kinney. 


WORCESTER, 


Mr. Kinney says he makes his statements as presi- 
dent of the Worcester County Game Protective Asso- 
ciation. This gives them added weight, and they will 
be subjects of serious comment among sportsmen. 

“At the opening of the bird season, Sept. 15.” said 
Mr. Kinney, “I spent two days visiting different covers. 
I shot twenty-five years ago, and I shoot to-day. The 
covers I visited are around Sutton, and they are per- 
fectly familiar to me. In all I visited four towns and 
forty or more different covers. I drove around in a 
team, and was accompanied by John M. White, of 
Sutton, 

“I make this statement from observations of twenty- 
five years. Where-there is one partridge to-day, there 
were twenty-five partridges fifteen, twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. 

“I went into the same covers I did then. There 
should be partridges there if anywhere. It it not the 
fault of the covers being thinned out. As a matter of 
fact, the covers are thicker than ever. Some that were 
cut off are up in sprouts. It is clearly not because tim- 
ber has been cut off. Nowhere else in the State are 
there thicker and better covers than in central Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Now, what is the cause of the scarcity of birds? 

“The answer is easy. Where there was one good 
brush’ shot twenty-five years ago, there are now twenty 
or twenty-five; where there was one good bird dog in 
Worcester twenty-five years ago, there are now twenty 
or twenty-five, and while there was one breechloader 
twenty-five years ago,-there-were many more muzzle- 
loaders. 3 Ee 

“There are three causes then—better brush shooters, 
better firearms and better bird dogs. Naturally, there 
are more of all. 

“The better brush shooters have been developed from 
work at the traps and a healthy love of outdoor sport. 

“There is another factor to be considered in the shoot- 
ers out after birds now. That is the man who hunts for 
market purposes. He is out to kill without limit. It 
is a business. There is none of the sport before him 
as he seeks birds. 

“This must all be remedied or in a few years the 
partridge will be wiped out. The question 1s how it 
shall be done. 

“I believe steps should be taken to prevent this ex- 
termination, either by limiting the number of birds to 
be shot in a day and the season, or by shortening the 
season, or by both. , 

“The number of birds allowed to be shot in a season 
could be placed at a figure to be decided on. The 
season should at least be cut down to six or perhaps 
four weeks. It could begin say Oct. 1, and last until 
the middle of November. 

“We have got to do it, not only to increase birds 
but if we are to save what are already here. 

“You will still find the man: in the brush hunting 
who maintains there are as matiy birds as twenty. or 
twenty-five years ago. It is not so. My observations, 
as the result of twenty-five years’ hunting allow me to 
form an mariana judgment. 

“What few flocks found are large, but they are not 
numerous, 

“Market hunting must be stopped, and the season 
shortened. Otherwise it will be a — of only a 
few years before the ‘partridges are ned out. I am 
talking of birds within a radius of fifteen miles Of 
Worcester. 


“year and added to whe dumber 


‘a wetter 
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“putting out this 
season. It looks as if. there would be reasonably good 
shooting when the quail season opens on Oct. 1 

“The woodcock season is on, but few birds have 
been shot. This was because woodcock cleared out to 
lace. Most of the woodcock shooting this 
year will be at flight birds. Take Paxton as a northern 
point, and the southern part of Worcester county is the 
best shooting place for flight birds in New England. 
This flight of woodcock will last only a few days, as long 
as the weather is favorable. The start also depends on 
the weather. 

“Worcester County Game Protective Association has 
decided not to release any more English pheasants this 
year on account of sportsmen shooting some. of those 
already put out. There have been seventy-five young 
birds and twenty-five old ones set free. The young 
thrived and did well. The trouble is they have taken 
to covers with young partridges. This accounts for 
their getting shot. It is almost impossible to tell a 
young pheasant and partridge apart as they rise from 
a cover. All pheasants shot have been killed innocently, 
and in each case the sportsman has come to me and 
told about it. 

“It is in view of the fact that they are taking to 
these covers with young partridges, that the Associa- . 
tion has decided to withhold the 100 pheasans scheduled 
to be put out before Nov. 1, and they will not be set 
free until spring. They can then mate and bring up 
broods, and nine-tenths will be located before the bird 
shooting season opens in the fall, and we will know 
where they are.” 


Boston and Maine. 


Boston, Oct. 7.—Shore bird shooters in this vicinity 
and all along the south and north shores are a good deal 
concerned over what they regard as a spasmodic attempt 
at enforcing the Sunday non-shooting laws. Last winter 
the Massachusetts Legislature passed a new law making 
every Sunday in the year a close time on game birds. 
The new law reads: 

Chapter 116, Acts of 1809.—Every Lord’s day shall be 
close season. Whoever hunts or destroys birds or game 
of any kind on the Lord’s day shall be liable to the 
penalties imposed for violation of the law during other 
close seasons, and such penalties shall be in addition to 
those already imposed for violation of the laws relating to 
shooting upon the Lord’s day. 

Sportsmen have felt that no attempt would be made 


‘toward enforcing this law, and about the usual amount of 


Sunday gunning has been done. So far no arrests have 
been made. But Chief Wade, of the District Police, has 
lately been called upon to enforce the law. Willingly, or 
otherwise, he sent a squad of officers, under the leadership 
of Capt. Proctor, last Sunday, to patrol the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay, in the police steamer Lexington. The 
boat sailed from 5 o’clock Sunday morning till dark; but 
either by reason-of the weather, or because the gunners 
had‘ had a warning, no arrests were made. The territory 
watched extended from Rockport on the north shore to 
Plymouth on the south shore, but only two suspicious 
cases were observed, and these were not arrested. It is 
understood that this patrol of the shore is to be kept up, 
and that later, when duck and coot shooting is on, the 
Sunday shooters, out in boats, will be in danger. The 
partridge and quail gunners, ‘some of them, say that they 
shall contifue to shoot on Sunday, and that if the State 
wants to patrol the woods there is an opportunity; in 
which case it will be a trial of the best man, the gunner 
or the officer -of the law. To say the least, the gunners 
are much displeased at what they regard as a foolish 
attempt fo bring them under laws long since obsolete. 
Moose seem to. be working down nearer the settled 
towns in Maine. Dr. Daintree, of Lewiston, has word 
from a farmer in Webster that a big moose has-been down 
among his cattle. The same gentleman has a letter from 
his guide,.in the Millinocket range, stating that he has 
come across twenty-two moose and 150 deer in that 
section this season. The doctor is a noted moose hunter 
and will be among them as soon as the law permits,, ac- 
companied or. Daintree. Another moose has been 
killed by a ine railway train, other than the one killed 
by the Bangor & Aroostock, Sunday, Oct. 1. This time 
the narrow gauge, from Hiram Junction to Harrison, is 
guilty. Mr. Samuel Scribner, who was on the train at the 
time, says that the moose was inside the railway fences 
and trotting along when the train appeared. Then he 
kept running ahead of the train. Several times it was 
slowed down, in order not to kill the animal. At last the 
moose ran into a clump of bushes, and the engineer 
thought he had disappeared. All steam was put on, when 
suddenly the animal attempted to cross the track ahead of 
the This time he was too near, and two of his 
legs were broken. The trainmen decided to kill him. 
A Bangor special says that the provision men are 
much displeased with the new law concerning the selling 
of game in open season. That law provides that market- 
men shall have not more than three deer exposed for sale 
at any one time; that they shall keep a record, open to 
the inspection of wardens or the Commissioners, showing 
of whom the deer was purchased, at what time and other 
details; that they shall. sell only at retail, and to local 
customers, and for this privilege pay an annual license fee 
of $5. In addition to this, they cannot sell partridges at 
all. The report says that the are marketmen -have 
entered into an agreement not to deer at all. Hence 
ill have to go without venison, which has here- | 
ony that city in open season, while, 

of non-transportation law, on 

be fully supplied. The report also sug- 

k of other Maine cities are likely 

venison at all. Possibly this 
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shore with police boats, to catch Sunday gunners, the 


smelt and cod fishermen are not molésted.- Well; there - 


is no law against fishing on Sunday, either in Maine or 
Massachusetts, except the’ old common law providing 
against all sorts of work and play, while both States 
have special laws ape Sunday shooting. Is such 
legislation consistent . 

Worcester county partridge hunters are having fair 
success. Charles S. Dodge has taken seven this season. 
A party composed of Dr. H. H. Gabelar, B. J. Bertels, H. 
H. Capen and A. D. Putnam got eleven birds in two 
days’ hunting last week. E. C. Stevens, of Boston, was 
out after birds Saturday. 

The Robinson party, of Boston, is absent on its annual 
ttip to the Megantic Preserve. ,In the party are Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Sanborn, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Traiser 
and Mr, and Mrs. A. W. Robinson. Mr. H. E. Hills 
has returned from his fishing and shooting trip to Lake 
Magaguadavic. He got no deer, but partridge shooting 
was fair. One long shot at a deer was all he had, though 
seeing several. N. G. Manson is out from Camp Leather- 
stocking, Richardson Lake, Me., where he has spent the 
summer with Mr. Will Jones and family. He has 
made lots of improvements to his beautiful establish- 
ment—new music room, boat houses and wharves. He 
got no deer, though having a license to shoot one in 
September. A number were seen, but generally small, 
while they wanted a big one, since the family at camp 
was large. They put off shooting till it was too late to 
get any at all, although hunting pretty hard the last 
days of September. The $6 license is posted in the 
camp; an instance of where the State got the money, 
but the hunter did not get the game. There are hundreds 
of like instances. eee : 

If returns amount to anything, deer shooting in Maine 
has not been up to that of a year ago, thus far in the 
open season. No deer have been received in Boston yet, 
though a number of hunters have returned who stayed 
for a few days in the open season. The papers have very 
few accounts of deer shot by Maine hunters them- 
selves up to date. The hunters say that deer are plenty, 
but hard to get. 

Oct. 9.—At Upper Dam the September deer shooters 
were Louis Chadwick, Upper Dam; Mrs. Dr. Downes, 
of Germantown, Pa.; H. F. Stevens, New York; J. J. 
G. Williams, Philadelphia; E. V. R. Thayer, Boston. 
At-Kennebago Lake the successful licensed September 
deer shooters were Dr. G. D. Rosengarten, Philadelphia; 
Robert Mallory, New York; E. C. Luther, Pottsville, 
Pa.; Arthur Swan, Stockbridge, Mass. At Carry Ponds 
deer were taken by Mrs. G. W. Hutchins, Waterville, 
Me.; N. Merrill, Solon, Me.; Geo. Dobson, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. At Spackman O. R. Holt, of Boston, got his 
deer in September. From Moosehead Lake there are 
accounts of about a dozen deer killed in September, in- 
cluding one each for J. B. Webster, Bangor; Mrs. E. H. 
Outerbridge, Staten Island, N. Y.; C. V. Fitch and W. 
G. Beal, Boston; Miss Alice Taggart, New York; Walter 
Kidder, Montclair, N. J. Of the many hundreds taking 
out licenses to kill deer probably not one in ten suc- 
ceeded in getting the game. SPECIAL. 


Minnesota Congressional Expe- 
dition. 


Festivities at St Paul. 


En Route, Minn., Sept. 30.—The festivities at St. Paul 
yesterday were fully up to the reputation of that splendid 
town, and beyond the expectations of the Congressional 
party. The gathering of the women’s clubs during the 
afternoon was a pleasant event. Condé Hamlin, of the 
Commercial Club, made the address of welcome, and 
Charles Cristadoro presided at the meeting. Addresses 
were made by Mrs. William Ely Bramhall, Mrs. George 
C. Squires, Mrs. Condé Hamlin, Mrs. James and Mrs. 
Channing Seabury. For the guests, Dr. Schenck spoke 
briefly and Judge Flandreau and J. Adam Bede made brief 
addresses for Tissncoote, Full credit was given to the 
women’s clubs of Minnesota for the organization of the 
idea of a national park in the pine woods of Minnesota. 

The hospitalities of St. Paul were concluded by a grand 
banquet in the evening at the Merchants’ Hotel, at which 
over one hundred sat at table. Judge C. E. Flandreau 
presided handsomely, and at the head of the table in the 
seats of honor were Governor Lind of Minnesota, Mayor 
Kiefer, Col. Cooper, of Chicago; Congressmen John Allen, 
of Mississippi, and C. F. Cochran, of Missouri; Judge San- 
born, of the United States Courts. Archbishop Ireland, of 
Minnesota, was also in a place of honor, associated with 
Congressman Cannon, of Illinois; General C. C. Andrews, 
Fire Warden of Minnesota, etc. Near by were Con- 
gressmen Stevens, McCleary and Eddy, of Minnesota, also 
Congressman Page Morris, of Duluth; ex-Lieutenant 
Gibbs, Mr. George R. Finch, Senator Buckmam, Mr. 
Joseph A. Wheelock, Mr. George A. Gifford, Mr. F. I. 
Whitney, general passenger agent of the Great Northern 
Railroad. The menu was elaborate and the gathering a 
distinguished one. a i . : 

Most post-prandial talk is tinted with a certain per- 
functoriness, but the speaking of this evening was looked 
forward to with a certain eagerness, the public being 
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esthetic and the beautiful have their claims. Moreover, 
we can assure ‘the gentleman from Illinois. that it .is 
necessary that these forests be preserved, or the whole 
volume of the Mississippi River will be changed. We 
feel that all that is necessary is for the gentlemen to look 
* this country and they will see their duty plain before 
them.” 

Mr. Allen, of Mississippi, made a brief and characteristic 
address. He said that if Minnesota was following the 
way of the South, the pine forests would soon be gone. 

Mr. Cochran, of Missouri, left no doubt as to his posi- 
tion in the matter of a forest reserve. He made the most 
thoughtful speech of the evening. “It is a sin that this 
Government has permitted such wanton wastes of its 


‘great resources,” he said. “The sweeping away of the 


forests would change the rainfall, alter the climate and 
cause destructive floods. What forests we have left in 
this virgin country should be preserved,” he said. “I 
want to say to you clearly and unmistakably that it must 
be a very extraordinary bill in favor of forest preservation 
which I will not support and vote for in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

George A. Schilling, of the Knights of Labor, said that 
this park would be a poor man’s park and not one belong- 
ing merely to the rich. Colonel Cooper, of Chicago, said 
that he was satisfied with the prospect. He had only 
wanted to get the gentlemen up into the country and let 
them see for themselves. 

Governor Lind, of Minnesota, came out unmistakably in 
favor of the park. He pointed out the State of Minnesota 
purposed a string of small State parks between Lake 
Itasca and Leech Lake. He hoped that Congress might 
add to this reserved State land some of the Indian lands 
which remained under the control of the United States 
Government. Governor Lind, however, seemed to be 
afraid that Congress might make too big a concern of it. 
He counseled moderation, and thought that 50,000 or 
60,000 acres would make a magnificent park. At the con- 
clusion of Governor Lind’s address it was discovered 
that the time was short before the starting of the north- 
bound train which was to carry the party to Walker, and 
a considerable list of speakers for the evening were left 
undrawn upon, among them being Mayor Kiefer, Editor 
Hubbard, of the Philistine; the Minnesota Congressmen, 
Judge Sanborn, James R. Mann and Alderman Fitch, of 
Chicago; Congressman Clark, of New Hampshire; H. 
E, White, of the American Federation of Labor; Bishop 
Gilbert and others, 


The Great Northern Train. 


Mr. F. I. Whitney, general passenger agent of the Great 
Northern Railroad, was in charge of the magnificent train 
which carried the party out of St. Paul. There were two 
dining cars, a baggage car, a special car and six palace 
sleepers, and the whole went through on a special schedule, 
which brought the party into Walker, on the shores of 
Leech Lake, at so early an hour in the morning that many 
of the tired banqueters had not yet opened their eyes. 
There were on this train in all 105 passengers Of these 
there were twenty-one members of Congress, their names 
being as follows: Joseph G. Cannon, Danville, Ill.; James 
R. Mann, Chicago; J. D. Bowersock, Lawrence, Kan.; 
Oscar Turner, Louisville; Roswell P. Bishop, Ludington, 
Mich.; J. W. Fordney, Saginaw, Mich.; William S. 
Mesick, Mancelona, Mich.; Charles F. Cochran. St 
Joseph, Mo.; John M. Allen, Tupelo, Miss.; Frank G. 
Clark, Peterboro, N. H.; Fremont O. Phillips, Medina, O.; 
Athelston Gaston, Meadville, Pa.; William H. Graham, 
Allegheny, Pa.; Theobold Otjen, Milwaukee; James H. 
Davidson, Oshkosh; James A. Tawney, Winona, Minn.; 
Joel P. Heatwole, Northfield, Minn.; Fred C. Stevens, 
St. Paul; Frank M. Eddy, Glenwood, and L. Fletcher, 
Minnesota. Those who joined the party at St. Paul were 
Mr. Charles Cristadoro, George R. Finch, D. B. Finch, 
Hon. George M. Nelson, General C. C. Andrews, Chan- 
ning Seabury, E. P. Bassford, C. P. Stine, H: P. Hall. 
Duluth sent down Gilbert Hartley, W. E. Culkin, P. 
Donan, B. L. Taylor and M. Bonnell. Senator Albert 
Schaller, of Hastings; Senator Young, of Appleton, and 
O. M. Lord, of Minnesota City, also joined the party, and 
from Minnepolis there came Senator S. A. Stockwell, 
Messrs. Thomas H. Shevlin, Thomas Lowry, Drs. R. O. 
Beard, J. W. Bell, H. M. Bracken, McDonald, Crafts and 
Westbrook. . The Chicago delegation remained solid, 
among these being the following: Colonel John S. 
Cooper, W. F. Snyder, W. H: Snyder, Sidney L. Wright, 
Eugene S. Pike, H. P. Robinson, George A. Schilling, H. 
P. Williams, Everett Sisson, John A. Campbell, Theo- 
dore P. Shonts, Henry S. Fitch, L. W. Pitcher, P. S. 
Eustis, D. K. Clink, John E. Williams, E. Hough, all of 
Chicago; Fred N. Stephenson, Menomonee, Mich.; C. L. 
Bailey, Mancelona, Mich.; R. T. Bishop, Ludington, 
Mich.; Henry W. White, New York; Elbert Hubbard, 
East Aurora, N. Y.; Dr. C. A. Schenck, Baltimore, Md., 
and K. N. Harris, of the Chicago Record; F. N. Wood, 
of the Tribune, and John S. Spargo, of the Times-Herald. 

In addition to the above, the following Minnesota 
= were discovered on a later count. Judge C. L. 

rown, of Morris; S. W. Leavitt, of Litchfield; E. L. 
Read, of Anoka; H. F. Brown and Larry Kennedy, of 
Minneapolis. The whole contingent of 105 travelers re- 
tired at a late hour, but this fact was due to their own 
- spirits and not to the arrangements of Mr. Whitney, 
t ot handled his large family with true railroading sang 

‘roid. 

The Day at Walker. 


Waker, Minn., Sept. 30—The morning dawned bright, 
cool and beautiful at Walker, and the pects scattered like 
a bevy of quail, eager for exercise in the keen, refreshing 
atmosphere. The 1 Pameda, under the charge of that 
good-natured hustler, Mr. Patrick Henry McGarry, was 
made headquarters for the visitors, and a remarkably good 
hotel it is, too, here at the edge of the world, in a com- 
munity not yet out of its swaddling clothes. There is a 
little detachment of soldiers at Camp Bacon, at Walker, 
and weekly inspection was ess when the party, or 


part of them, reached the village of Walker after a sandy 
the train was 
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King, L.. W. Case and-A. G. Burnhard, editor of the 
Pilot, the local newspaper, took the bulk of the tourists in 
charge, and gave them a splendid outing on Leech Lake. 
The craft employed was a big house-boat, double-decked 
and commodious, which was towed by a tug. It was the 
intention to visit Bear Island, where just a year ago there 
occurred the sanginary encounter between the troops and 
Chippewa Indians, in which half a dozen officers and pri- 
vates were killed. There was in progress,’over on this 
island, a council of the Chippewas, gathered for the pur- 
pose of electing representatives to send to the Great 
Father. The Indians understood that the Great Father 
was sending representatives into their country, and_nat- 
urally this was a great event for them, and they wished 
the party to join them at their meeting. There was good ° 
deal of a sea on, however, and it was found impossible to 
make Bear Island with the house-boat, so a landing was 
made about twelve miles from Walker, on Otter Tail 
Point, the site of a little Indian village. 


Now in the West. 


We were now in the West, All around was an un- 
troubled wilderness. The great sea of Leech Lake showed 
no white sails, and on its shores.there were the cottages of 
no summer dwellers. Tall pines, great oaks and wide 
branching maples with reddening leaves covered the bold 
shore line of this inland sea. Hauled up on the beach were 
the high-prowed canoes of the Chippewas, and clinging 
hard to the earth, back among the groves which crowned 
the summit of this beautiful island, were the squat houses 
of the children of the soil, oval, bark-covered lodges with 
frames of poles, such as their forefathers builded when 
they lived to the east on the shores of the Superior. In 
the center of each bark lodge, and beneath a hole in the 
center of the dome-shaped roof, smouldered the house- 
hold fire, and around ‘the fire was a platform of boards 
serving for beds and resting places. The scheme of the 
interior of the Chippewa bark house is much the same as 
that of the conical tepee of the Sioux or Blackfoot, except 
that the Chippewa is a woods Indian and has much tim- 
ber at ‘his disposal, and is moreover civilized enough to 
know the use of a board. The Chippewa does not use 
pine boughs for his bed, but substitutes pine boards, 
covered with the cheap cotton comforter of the modern 
dry goods shop. The dress of ‘the people is semi-civilized, 
and I saw no real blanket Indian, although some of the 
women wore shawls or blankets about the heads. The 
platform, or bed, in these bark lodges was usually covered 
with a beautiful matting woven of bulrushes, stained in 
the crude, barbarous colors which one sees in the Navajo 
blankets and in the finest Oriental rugs. The nseople 
seemed unwilling to part with these mats, and only a 
few were offered for sale. I secured a very beautiful 
one, only partially completed, about a foot or so of the 
weaving having been finished, with some 6ft. of the stained 
rushes hanging free and unwoven. This mat I fancied for 
a hanging screen, but the Indian women had never heard 
of any such thing as that, and thought me jesting when 
I made signs that I wished to buy it. They could not 
understand what any man could want of a iat which was 
not yet done. The visitors secured only two or three of 
these mats, which seemed to me very beautiful examples 
of native art. 


The Squaws Fooled the Artist. 


The party scattered among the native houses with the 
customary enthusiasm of tourists, to whom this sort. of 
thing is a novelty, and it is'a question which was most 
amused, white man or red. A number of cameras were 
brought into play, and no doubt some good pictures were 
secured. This brought out several interesting incidents, 
of one of which I was a witness. A couple of ancient 
Indian squaws, wrinkled into a picturesqueness simply 
admirable for photographic purposes, were sitting on the 
ground near the house-boat as it lay at the beach. Each 
was sinoking a cigar, which had been the gift of some 
tourist, and the combination of lady and cigar was a bit 
fetching, it must be admitted. The two were talking to- 
gether in their own language, looking at the camera Tend 
as he completed his preparations, and now and then one 
of them laughed heartily. Some of the bystanders were 
saying what a joke it’ was on\the Indians, not to know 
that they were about to be photographed; but just as the 
artist removed the cap from: his lens, both squaws threw 
themselves flat on the ground, and lay there, shaking with 
laughter at their own joke. The artist did not get his 


picture, 
The Chippewas. 


The Chippewa Indian as a boat builder is a success, and 
I have never seen a more beautiful birch bark canoe than 
one which I saw just completed on the shore at this 
vilage. Every line was a perfection of grace, and the 
workmanship was beautiful... These Indians weave their 
own gill nets, and we saw drying on their racks a great 
many whitefish which they had tiken. Their birch bark 
vessels, wild rice trays, etc., are aiso very neatly done, and 
they seem thrifty, healthy and; contented. In. stature 
these people do not seem so large as the plains Indian, but 
they have the reputation of being fighting men. Of all the 
tribes of the West, the Sioux have perhaps been the most 
warlike, yet it is historical that these same squat Chippe- 
was drove the Sioux out of their ancient homes into the 
forests of Minnesota, and forced them westward out into 
the plains. The natural hunting grounds of the Chippe- 
was, a hundred years ago or more, lay along the shores 
of Lake Superior, but hey coveted this beautiful ground 
around Leech Lake, which the Sioux held as their own. 
Here on the shores of “Ga-sa-ga-squa-ji-mai-gog-sa-ga-ai- 
gan,” as the Indians called this great body of water, there 
was the finest hunting to be found anywhere in the North- 
land, and the fishing there. was easy and prolific. The 
Chippewas concluded. to annex this country for them- 
selves. The Sioux at this time were armed with only 
bows and arrows, but the Chi as had obtained fire- 
arms from the French traders. Chippewas, or Ojib- 
ways, moved westward, and fought the Sioux in a series 


of battles. At this very of Otter Tail Point, in 
1774, there took place the de -battle which broke. the 
spirits of the Sioux and sent them westward out of their 
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firearms gave the invaders the advantage, but at any 


rate the Sioux were killed in hundreds, and the victory 
rested with the people from the Great Water, whd have 
ever since then held the land they thus gained by con+ 
quest. 

The Chippewas still want this land. They want it as 
their fathers left it to them, with its trees, its fish and 
game still abundant. In all the wild lands of our great 
Northwest, there is no more beautiful spot than this. 
Leech Lake itself is invested with ancient legend by the 
Indians, who tell that long ago an Indian maiden was 
visited by an emissary of Hiawatha, the tribal deity, and 
instructed to strike a certain rock with a spear made of 
the sacred pipestone.. She did so, and a great spring 
gushed forth, which in time formed this great lake. To 
escape drownitig the Indian maiden climbed out of her 
boat at Bear Island. This was the central stronghold of 
the Pillager band of the Chippewas, who held this point 
last fall against the troops whe came to take away from 
them their chief, who had refused to go again to Duluth 
because his white brothers had once made him walk home 
when he went there. To make it short, the troops have 
never yet caught the chief, and never yet punished the 
men who did the killing last fall at this storied locality, so 
much prized by the tribe. 


In the Way of Ignorance, 


At the Indian village the party made many purchases of 
miniature birch bark canoes, bows and arrows, etc., and 
the community sold out about all it had to offer. I do 
not know how much the village took in by way of actual 
cash, but it seemed to me that if those people could have 
their country left to them unspoiled, so that the white men 
could come and see what a wilderness actually was and is 
and can be, they would make a living more easily from the 
sale of their little wares than they ever did before, and 
could yet feel that they were not outcasts. It all reverts 
to the old misunderstanding of the one race by the other, 
as witness one little incident to-day. One gentleman, 
whom it is best not to name, saw a pair of snowshoes 
hanging in the woods, and he wanted them. Generous to 
a fault himself, it is not to be supposed that he would take 
anything not belonging to him, or refuse to pay for what 
he took. Yet he did not know that the woods are the 
household of the Indian, that the man who cached the 
shoes there knew perfectly where they were and left 
them there because he wanted to do so. The Indian, who 
chanced to be head man of the tribe, followed the gentle- 
man to the boat and claimed the shoes. Not understand- 
ing him, the latter refused and carried off the shoes, ex- 
ulting in his capture. Two days later, at Cass Lake, it was 
learned that this incident had caused great dissatisfaction 
among the Indians, and the latter gave it out that if this 
man ever came back among them he would not be safe. 
This trouble was the result of no intent, but of ignorance, 
and the old, unreasoning contempt of the Indian besause 
he is an Indian: I am very glad to say that a collection 
of some twenty dollars was later raised by the party and 
sent back to the chief with full explanation, and I think 
the gentleman was later advised of his mistake, which he 
himself would be first to rectify. 


Remarkable Banquet at Walker. 


The party was entertained at luncheon on Otter Tail 
Point with some of the ladies of Walker as hostesses and 
the house-boat was towed back to town late in the after- 
noon. In the evening there was served at the Hotel 
Pameda a banquet which made one of the most remarka- 
ble features of the entire trip. It should be remembered 
that Walker is less than three years old. Around it stands 
the unbroken forest. On the beach of the lake, at the 
foot of the bluff, where the village of the white man 
stands, there lie not only the steamboats of the lumber- 
men, but the birch canoes of the Indians. At the ban- 
quet table itself there were 115 persons who sat at table, 
and this number was exclusive of many of the expedition 
whe remained at the cars too tired to attend. Part of the 
gentlemen were in evening dress. There were ladies pres- 
ent, as beautiful, as au fait as any you shall see in a 
metropolis in the East. The big dining hall was decorated 
with the Stars and Stripes. Several United States Army 
officers in full uniform were present. Some of the party 
present were dressed in business wear, or the rough garb 
of the cruder way of the woods. Three paces from the 
door of the banquet hall was the hotel bar, with gambling 
rooms in which games of roulette, faro, etc., were con- 
tinually going on. Gazing in through the doors at this 
spectacle were woodsmen in Mackinaw jackets, spiked 
shoés and overalls, Indians with braided hair, half-breeds 
with swarthy faces. Now and then, interrupting the 
voice of the speakers, arose the shouts of an excited and 
semi-demented half-breed, who was accusing another half- 
breed of treachery to his tribe. There was present in 
the black coat of civilization an Indian preacher, educated 
in the colleges of the East. There were present members 
of the Congress of the United States, some of the ablest 
and most brilliant minds of the entire country. I ques- 
tion whether any man there present ever looked upon a 
scene more strange, more incongruous, more suggestive 
or more inspiring. Here was the West, and here were 
those who had come to sit in ju ent upon the West, 
to decide whether all of it shall be wiped out and de- 
stroyed, or whether a part of it shall be set aside forever 
under the Stars and Stripes, which stretched above the 


heads of the banqueters this night, under that strong arm* 


of Uncle Sam, whose jury had come here to learn and 
pass upon the facts. F . , 

The vill of Walker, in proportion to Chicago, St. 
Pawl and Minneapolis, did a dozen times as much as even 
the royal efforts of those cities, j 

"Mr. A. G. Bernard, editor of the Walker Pilot, was 


dresses, but 
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clearly expressed conviction that this renee pine land 
ought to belong to the people and not to the fumbermen. 
Every allusion’ by this speaker or by the others to the 
formation of a national park and to a successful com- 
pletion of this enterprise brought out ringing and long 
continued applause. Colonel Cooper also met an ovation 
when he spke, albeit with a voice hoarse with cold and a 
face pale with the fatigue he had undergone. Mr. Allen, 
of Mississippi, as usual had his audience with him at every 
point. I regret that I cannot more fully go into this 
banquet at Walker, which was a very striking and most 
satisfactory occasion. The little town received the com- 
pliments of every one upon the train. 

This is what the West can do. It can offer you birch 
bark and steamer, dress coat and overalls, wild rice and 
oratory. There is no land like the West. I think many 
of the party are deeply touched by the scenes of this ps 
Thus Mr. Cochran, who was a frontiersman in the buffalo 
days, an employee of the old Ben Holliday s lines, a 
rancher, a lawyer, a newspaper man, a State Senator, a 
Congressman, said to me in course of conversation: 
“There never was a country like the West. If I knew an 
place upon the globe like the West of my early days, I 
would resign my seat in Congress to-morrow, sell out 
everything I have and start for that country as soon as I 
could go, even old as I am to-day.” 

It is a little part of the old West, a small portion that 
remains, which the gentlemen of Congress are asked to 
leave so that their children will have a notion of what 
this West once was. It is for them to say whether the 
people or the lumbermen shall own this land. 


At Cass Lake. 


Colonel Cooper wished to take the party to Bemidji and 
out to the end of the Itasca Lumber Company’s logging 
road. It was also thought that perhaps a party could be 
made up to take the twenty-five mile ride by wagon to 
Lake Itasca. All these plans were cut short. Even at 
Walker there was spread a strong rumor that some of 
the party wished to go back directly to Minneapolis from 
Walker. A compromise was made, and at 1 o’clock A. M. 
the train left Walker for Cass Lake, where breakfast was 
had on board. Cass Lake is a raw and straggling little 
villge only a few months old, and is located on the 
reservation. It is the town which this summer gave the 
United States Government so much trouble, the result 
being that the Secretary of the Interior has set aside a 
quarter section for auction sale to be held open to Cass 
Lake residents next November. Cass Lake, it may be 
added, is hostile to the forest reserve movment, and has 
ambitions to become a lumbering center. Indeed, such are 
the beautiful and wonderful workings of the justly famous 
“dead and down timber act,” one might very well suppose 
that Cass Lake was already a lumbering center. It has a 
big saw mill, a mountain of sawdust soft. high, booms 
holding large rafts of logs and a number of steamboats 
used in logging purposes. No one need be told that the 
lumbermen are after this Indian pine land. I myself saw 
in the woods many and many a stump of a tree that had 
been untouched by fire. I saw logging camps which must 
have held fifty men. Give the Temberisen a few more 
years and you would not know this Chippewa reserva- 
tion from the slashed lands of Michigan or Wisconsin. 

At Cass Lake we met for the first time the camp com- 
mittee, who preceded the expedition from Chicago—Mr. 
H. G. McCartney, Captain Clow and son—and saw visible 
proof of their activity. These gentlemen had established a 
beautiful camp on the high bluff bank of an island in Cass 
Lake, known usually as Big Island, but unmarked on the 
maps. This island was reached by steamer only after a 
tempestuous voyage, for the weather had now changed 
and a strong, cold wind was blowing. Less than half the 
party made the trip, but were very well repaid. A more 
beautiful spot than this island never was discovered. The 
lumberman’s axe has not entered here, and the groves are 
as God made them. Giant white pines, magnificent Nor- 
ways, many hardwood trees and dense thickets on the 
lower grounds cover this beautiful spot. The island it- 
self is apparently three or four miles in length, and 
two or more in width. Camp was pitched on an open spot 
among the big Norways, at the top of the bluff on the 
lake shore, and a more ideal camping ground never was 
seen. Mr. McCartney had handsomely completed all de- 
tails. A long table of rough boards extended some 5oft. 
in front of the camp. Big iron broilers lay over long 
fires built between logs. Delicious whitefish, purchased 
from the Indians, were broiled to a turn. The potatoes 
grantly and bright the sun shone o’er fair tin cups and new 
spoons. Those who came over to the island said they 
would not have missed it for many a dollar. 


. The Guide Got Lost. 


There had been a few boats .portaged over into the 
little inland lake upon this island, a sheet of water per- 
haps a half-mile across, and some attempts were made at 
fishing, but the high wind prevented any success, only a 
few small bass being taken. Accompanied by Mr. Fred N. 
VanDuyse, of the Pioneer Press, I started out to find this 
lake. We were led by one of the local guides, who said h 
would take us there ney: but somewhat to the 
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the Yankee Doodle party had a feather in his hat, and the 
Congressmen and all sat in the presence of the Indians, 
and every man had a plume on his head ex the In- 
dians. Now that was rather a singular and pathetic thing 
to see. Here was the savagery of civilized man sticking 
out, and in the very face of the men we were asking to 
become civilized like ourselves. It was sad as to the 
savages who are trying to be civilized, and not free from 
sadness as to the white men who were longing to be 


savages. 
A Split to the Party. 


Cass Lake, Minn., Oct. 1.—This afternoon, while the 
party was well scattered over the island, there came 
word by boat from the train that all should hurry back 
to the railroad, for that the entire party was to start 
back to Minneapolis. Col. Cooper, Mr. Cochran and 
others returned to the cars, though yet others remained 
out in the woods. At evening it was discovered that 
six of the ten .cars were gone, with over forty of the 
party, about fifty-five men remaining with the four cars 
left. Some of the baggage of those remaining had been 
carried off by the departing ones, who had gone to 
Duluth, and thence home, and much confusion ensued 
that night in essaying to make those remaining comfort- 
able; in the general shifting about of berths, baggage, 
etc. There was a great amount of outspoken criticism 
on this action of a part of the party, and some of the 
Congressmen privately voiced their wonderment. Col. 
Cooper was perturbed, but with characteristic good 
humor treated the matter as a “tempest in a teapot.” 
Mr. Whitney, of the Great Northern, evidently regretted 
the matter, but explained that he could not stand in the 
way of those who wished to return home, The party 
of “quitters” or ‘“‘cold feet,” as they were called by the 
remaining members of the party, were led by Mr. Thos. 
Shevlin, of Minneapolis. Among those who returned 
were Congressmen Cannon, of Illinois (who was ill); 
Heatwold, Fletcher and Eddy, of Minnesota; Fordney 
and Mesick, of Michigan; Drs. Wesbrook and Bell, of 
Minneapolis; Thomas Lowry, George R. Finch, Senator 
Young, etc. Many of this party are business men of 
large affairs, who were in a hurry to get home, and 
who took little interest in the sporting side of the ex- 
cursion. The incident, though smoothed over as much 
as possible, unquestionably did a great deal. to shorten 
the trip and rob it of its full measure of pleasure, if not 
of its full effect. Mr. Shevlin came in for severe criti- 
cism by members from his own State. There was a story 
out that he, being a lumberman, did not wish the Con- 
gressional to see too much of this country, and he 
was accused also of insincerity in his connection with 
the enterprise. Sober judgment cannot approve of this 
supposition, for conduct so clumsy would be sure of its 
own detection and its own condemnation. It seems more 
likely that Mr. Shevlin. was hurried and busy, and too 
impatient to think carefully of the others of the ex- 
pedition who had come such great distances to see the 
country. Mr. Shevlin has been one of the largest finan- 
cial contributors to the trip, and his influence is of value, 
so that this action was regrettable, though by no means 


fatal, 
The Christening Party. 

Oct. 2—The “stayers,” or “thoroughbreds,” of the 
party, as they now styled themselves, were. at last re- 
warded with a perfect day, and they deliberately set 
about availing themselves of the sporting resources 
within their reach. Another fish dinner was prepared 
on the big island, which drew a considerable number of 
the tourists. As this island and its beautiful little lake 
had neither received a definite name, it was decided to 
make up a christening party. With this party were mem- 
bers of Congress Stevens, of St. Paul; Otjen, of Mil- 
waukee; Col. Cooper, Mr. Whitney, of the Great North- 
ern; Gen. Andrews, Senator Schaller, Dr. McDonald, 
Dr. Schenck, Mr. Clink and others. Congressman 
Stevens made the address in appropriate’speech. Dip- 
ping a vessel of water from the lake, he poured back the 
contents and christened the lake by the name of Helen. 
Congressman Cannon’s daughter is named Helen, and 
there lives in Chicago a descendant of Lewis Cass whose 
Helen. e island was named Cooper Island, 
and the bestowal of the name was greeted with cheers. 
These names will be official on the maps and in the 
Great Northern literaure from now on. names were 
cut deep into a pine tree, and Messrs. Stevens and 
Otjen said they would have the christening confirmed 
by the Interior Department at Washington. 


The Angling Partles. 

Other steamboat parties were made up, the most im- 
portant being that bound for Moose , fifteen miles 
away. With this party were Congressmen Graham and 
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in Mr. Cochran. He is a shooter and angler of experi- 
erice, and ‘has the genuine love of the outdoor air. Better 
company no one ever had on a fishing trip, and if he and 
I have real good luck in the future we will see Moose 
Lake again one of these good days... We trolled on our 
way up the Turtle River to the portage, and it soon be- 
came evident that pickerel was to be the order of the day: 
At the mouth of the river there were three fish on at the 
same time in different boats, and a dozen strikes in less 
than five minutes. We soon had the bottom of our boat 
well covered, and at last Mr. Cochran struck and cap- 
tured the largest fish taken — the day, a pickerel 
weighing 8%4lbs. on the scales. Mr. Cochran is a quiet 
angler, and his methods are deliberate, showing no ex- 
citement or haste. I think Mr. Cochran is the only nian 
I ever saw who could look dignified with an owl 
feather stuck up the back of his head, a cigar in one 
corner of his mouth, and a big pickerel at the other end 


of his line. 
A Grand Bass Lake. 


We have found Moose Lake a beautiful body of water 
a couple of miles in length, and, about the best bass 
lake I ever saw in my life. None of us was well fixed 
for bass fishing, for we had all been prepared for mus- 
callunge. There was not a casting outfit in the party, 
and in our boat we had only trolling tackle and big 
spoons, with the alternative of some very small spoons, 
whose hooks would not properly hold a bass. We had 
five strikes and lost five fish in as many minutes after 
starting away on this lake; but after awhile began to do 
a more successful business. We caught a great many 
pickerel, and lost a great many more of the more active 
bass. I never saw bass fight better than they did in this 
lake, and I never saw pickerel fight so well. Mr. Allen, 


_of Mississippi, joined our boat about 1 o’clock, and we 


transacted business with the fish with considerable suc- 
cess. By some misarrangement we had no lunch, some 
of the guides and others there present having swiped the 
basket. We suspected Fred Stephenson of having pro- 
vided well for his guest, for he looked smiling and said 
he wasn’t hungry. Messrs. Stevenson and Tawney went 
far up the lake, but our boat stayed near the end of the 
portage, and we were always im sight of the boat which 
carried Messrs. Clark, Graham and Spargo. At about 
2 o'clock we landed at a little camp, where one of the 
guides had been shooting and fishing for some days 
previous. Here we found some raw potatoes and the 
discarded end of a piece of bacon, and I expect you 
never did see Congressmen eat fried potatoes the way 
Mr. Cochran and Mr. Allen did; and they liked them, 
too. We had no tea or coffee, but there was plenty of 
water in the lake, and we got along very'well. Mr. 
Cochran rose still higher in my estimation as a thor- 
oughbred when he proposed to me to stay over night 

' the little dog tent that we found, and have a tull day’s 
fishing the next day. All, however, were haunted by the 
fear that this would delay the party at the cars, so 
finally it was decided not to tay over at the lake. 

The above-mentioned gentlemen caught on Moose 
Lake that day, and in Turtle River going up, between 
600 and 7oolbs. of fish, mostly pickerel.. Mr. Tawney and 
Mr. Stevenson brought out ten bass which weighed over 
4olbs., the largest weighing 434lbs. These are all big- 
mouth bass, but they were all fat and full of fight. What 
one could do in that lake in a day’s fishing, with proper 
outfit, is something which I should not care to prove, 
but I know very well that Mr. Cochran and I could have 
a barrel of fun there. 


Good Sporting Country. 

We were now in a fine sporting country. Our guide 
said that there were a great many moose in that region, 
but that the Indians did not kill very many, as they were 
to lazy to carry out the meat, and would not kill a moose 
unless it was near their camp. Deer of course are very 
numerous. Within a few miles of Moose Lake there is 
another lake of the Turtle River chain, where we were 
told there is a splendid island camping place. Near by 
this are heavy rice beds; where the ducks feed in great 
numbers, and one can also get here fine muscallunge fish- 
ing. This is the place which Mr. Cochran and I have 
picked out for our camp in case we should ever go in 
there again. No one on this whole trip caught or saw 
a muscallunge, nor was any muscallunge fishing done in 
the proper localities. The guides speak of this fish as 
being “slow fishing,” but mention fish taken up to 3olbs. 


this season. 
The Prettiest Picture. 


A slight rain came on toward evening of this day, and 
the party waited at the Turtle River end of the portage 
until after dark for the arrival of the steamer, the return 
trip being made down Cass Lake in the dark. We picked 
up scattered members of the party here and there going 
down in the night, and it was during this work that we 
saw the prettiest sight of the whole trip. There was a 
hail from shore, and we stopped to take on a passenger, 
who came out from the wild rice in a birch bark canoe 
driven by the steady hand of a woodsman. There was a 
lantern in this canoe, and.as he approached, the pas- 
senger, who proved to be young Mosher, of St. Paul, 
picked up the lantern and held it high in order to sce 
clearly in making the landing on the steamer. He was 
quite unconscious of the fact that the light of the lantern 
brought into splendid relief against the black shadows 
behind him the full outlines of the canoe and. its oc- 
cupants. I never saw so striking a combination of lights 
and shades, and this is one of the pictures of the trip 
which will linger very long in my own memory, at least. 

Returning and Adjourning. 

We reached the Cass Lake landing at. ni, | 
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Arms was sent after him, and he returned, partially 


‘ dressed and without a collar. He was then called at bar 


and asked to explain how he dared come into the House 
without a collar. These proceedings were kept up until 
all sorts of hours in the morning, and marked the official 
adjournment of Congress for the term. 


The Party at Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 3.—The party arrived at an early 
hour in the city of Minneapolis, and went in a body to the 
West Hotel. The Minneapolis Club had planned a ban- 
quet for the members of the party for the evening of 
Oct. 4, and as the arrival was a day ahead of time these 
plans were disarranged. Mr. Shevlin arranged for a late 
luncheon or dinner at the Minneapolis Club, and during 
the day Mr. Thomas Lowry took the party out for a 
trolley ride over his lines in the Twin Cities. 

At the dinner party Mr. W. H. Eustis, ex-Mayor, 
was toastmaster and presided happily. At the re- 
quest of Col. Cooper, Mr. Cristadoro read a number of 
letters of regret from prominent gentlemen all over the 
country who were unable to join the expedition. 

Mr. Eustis spoke of the early history of the Louisiana 
Purchase, mentioning the fact that under the administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson a committee had been appointed 
by Congress to investigate that unknown region and to 
secure its purchase from the French. That first purchase 
had been a great thing to the United States, and that first 
committee had builded better than it knew. Here now 
was a second Congressional committee investigating the 
upper waters of the Mississippi. “Gentlemen,” said 
Mr, Eustis, “if you set apart a porttion of this region 
for the American people you also may be building better 
than you know.” 

Col. Cooper made one of his happy addresses, re- 
counting the chances, the changes, the compromises, the 
little jealousies and bickerings which had come up in 
connection with this eiterprise. Col. Cooper made a 
noble address, and left no doubt as to the sincerity and 
steadfastness of his purpose from the start. 

Mr. Cochran, from Missouri, made the speech of the 
evening. He said he thought that the agricultural lands 
of several Western States would in the future be less 
thickly settled than they were now. The population of 
the country would drift into larger communities, located 
largely along the river valleys. He thought that much 
of the Northwestern land could be classified as unessen- 
tial to agriculture. (Applause.) He thought the cutting 
off of the American forests had not been unpatriotic, 
but had been done through ignorance, ,and the United 
States should have looked to the reforesting of the de- 
nuded tracts. Even France in the wild days of the 
revolution spared her forests, and the Communists who 
went into the Vendee to pillage and destroy spared to 
the general people the bridges and the forests. “This is 
ene of the worthiest and most beneficial movements ever 
started in this country,” said Mr. Cochran, and he was 
greeted with a burst of applause. 

Mr. Eustis called upon Mr. Clarke, of New Hamp- 
shire, alluding to the fact that New Hampshire had given 
many noble sons to the West. Mr. Clarke said: “I was 
ignorant of this country, but I have been learning all 
along. It grows on me, and I propose to learn all I can. 
New Hampshire has sent her sons and her institutions 
all over the West, and.I feel.at home here. I am with 
you in any honorable undertaking you may attempt. I 
am going to meet you all again to dedicate this beauti- 
ful park begun by Col, Cooper, of Chicago.” 

Mr. Allen, of Mississippi, addressed the meeting half 
seriously and half in fun. He said that it was generally 
known that as Private John Allen, of Tupelo, Miss., he 
had been able to prolong the Civil War a couple of years, 
and since then he had kept the country safe, and had 
been prominent in international affairs. Yet as showing 
the quality of fame, he would cite the fact that his 
name had appeared on a menu as “Col. Joseph Allen, of 
Cupola, Alabama, and he believed in future he would be 
known in that way: Mr. Allen said he had intended to 
make a speech about Col. Cooper, but the Colonel had re- 
lieved him of that necessity. (Laughter.) Referring to 
Mr. Clarke, of New. Hampshire, he was reminded of the 
story of the New Hampshire man who was ill, and who 
was asked to prepare for another world. “Well, I have 
been farming here in New Hampshire all my life,” said 
he, “and if the next world has anything worse than that 
to offer, let her come!” Mr. Allen said that he was 
much concerned about the headwaters of the Mississippi, 
because that river ran through his own State. The 
Mississippians did not want much water, but they wanted 
it good. He was satisfied that it would be good, because 
his friend Mr. Shevlin had told him that the word Min- 
neapolis was derived from two Greek words, “Minne,” 
meaning beautiful, and “Apollinaris,” which means 
water. Mr. Allen concluded by saying, “In the words 
of the exhilarated farmer, ‘if you want anything, just 
draw on me.’” He said, “I might have been dining with 
President McKinley and Admiral Dewey, but I came 
here instead, and I have had the most delightful time of 
my life.” Mr. Allen said that he had heard the list of 
regrets, and that the men who did not go ought never 
to be heard from. He had come to the place he thought 
best, and was satisfied that it was the best place. 

Mr. Mann, of ‘Illinois, was called upon, but stated the 
hour was late and he would speak but briefly. He 
called for three cheers for the National Park of Min- 
nesota, for Col. Cooper and for the railroads which had 
been so courteous and generous. These salutations were 
given with a will.” 

Mayor Gray, of Minneapolis, said that Congress had 
always done everything that Minnesota had asked. He 
hoped this movement for a park would be kept free 
from politics or a low commercialism, and that it should 
always. be remembered that its origin was due to the 
‘women of Minnesota. 

Mr. Stevens, of St. Paul, made a good direct speech and 
concluded by saying, “Gentlemen, in some form this 
movement will be successful.” 

Mr. Gaston, of Pentsylvania, said that he would do 
all that he could to r the interest of the move- 


ment. 

_*Mr, Thomas Shevlin, of Minneapolis, was called upon 
‘and made an interest h. He said that he-had 
‘always been a destroyer of forests and’ not a protector. 
His chief aim in life had been’to make money. He said 
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that in five years more the pine of this region would 
all be gone. ° If it was thrown open on the'markets he 
said he would get his share and take care of himself. 
As Col. Cooper had first outlined this park it took in 
nearly a third of the State and was unreasonable. He 
was willing and eager to see the pine lands of the In- 
dian reservations set aside, and would do what he could 
to help in this énterprise. At an earlier hour in the 
evening Mr. Shevlin arose and toasted the “New park, 
the greatest in the world.” Mr. Shevlin rose for a second 
talk a little later, and his remarks were listened to with 
the keenest interest. ; f : : 

-Mr. J. Adam Bede, of White Pines, Minn., editor of 
Bede’s Budget, one of the most renowned humorists of 
his State, and a genius withal, made one of his laughable 
speeches. After this the Eastbound party hastened to the 
Burlington train, which started them for Chicago at 
9:30 P. M. 


Disbandment at Chicago. 


Last evening was spent by the party on the Burlington 
special train pleasantly, but with a certain soberness 
of thought in view of the approaching parting, for many 
of the party felt much drawn toward each other by the 
friendships made under such surroundings. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Burlington and 
Great Northern railroads, and it certainly is to besaid that 
these railroads did their part nobly. Acknowledgments 
were also made to Mr. McCartney and Mr. Clow, of the 
camp committee; to Mr. Pitcher, for his assiduity with 


‘cigars; to Mr. Chas. Cristadoro, for his unflagging zeal 


and great executive usefulness. These gentlemen have 
cach in his way been powers behind the throne. 


Permanent Organization. 


A permanent organization will be formed of all of 
those who made this trip, this movement being in the 
hands of Mr. John A. Crmpbell, of Chicago, who will 
correspond with the members later. After the forma- 
tion of the park the party will meet again for a trip over 
the same country. 


The Results. 


The inception and progress of this project for a Min- 
nesota national park has been followed step by step in 
the columns of the Forest AND STREAM. The purpose of 
the Association was really completed with the end of this 
Congressional trip. It never was intended to push this 
matter in Congress, but to leave it entirely in the hands 
of the Congressmen who had seen the country. Yet this 
trip was undertaken for results, and it is natural to sur- 
mise what these results will be. 

The story of the trip itself may forecast something 
of the probable Congressional action. These members 
have seen the workings of the dead and down timber 
act, and they have seen the Indians and the Indian lands. 
No one can tell what the entire body of Congress will 
do, but I can say this, that one of the members of Con- 
gress told me that he intended to introduce at the next 
session—and support to the extent of his ability—a bill 
which will practically suspend as by injunction the pres- 
ent cutting of timber on the Indian lands, pending a 
thorough investigation by a special committee of Con- 
gress. This gentleman is in favor of the park, and he 
will not be alone. 


The Opposition. 


A member of Congress said to me that the main oppo- 
sition to the park project would come from Mr. Nelson 
and Mr. Morris, the latter the Duluth representative, who 
fought the park in its first form, and the former the 
father of the dead and down timber act. 


The Indians. 


It is likely that the Indians can be persuaded to sell their 
timber in such form that it can be used for park purposes. 
It will be necessary to sign another treaty with them be- 
fore this can be done, and these Indians have the best of 
cause to be very much afraid of treaties, for the treaties 
of the past have often been but farces. There are several 
sorts of titles which must be handled: in setting apart a 
continuous body of land in area of.the extent last sug- 

ested. It is thought these can all be reconciled. T 

ndians will be contented provided they are left,.alone 
where they are and are not obliged to move. They 
fought for this country and won it, just as we are fighting 
to- y for country across the seas. It is theirs, and should 
be left to them. The white men can share with them the 
sky, the lakes, the beautiful forests of one of the most 
remarkable regions of America. 


A Loophole. 

I have noticed somewhere in the comments of this pro- 
posed park the statement that if it were established it 
would probably be found desirable to cut some of the 
larger timber. I ask careful attention to that statement. 
In France or Germany that might do, but this is America. 
The dead and down timber act was supposed to allow the 
marketing of a limited amount of otherwise useless tim- 
ber belonging to the Indians, but it really meant wholesale 
fraud and a pees marketing, for as Congressman 
Tawney remarked, there is not one in a thousand who 
can tell the difference between a live and a dead log after 
it gets in the water. Permission to cut some of eg large 
trees, if given to any lumbering concern, would me: 


mean 
license to cut anything in sight. We are not marketing 
any of the trees of the Yellowstone Park, oo ee its 
(ast for commercial purposes. The Government of the - 
United States can afford to buy and keep this country as 
it is to-day, and to give it to the people as the one por- 
tion of our territory most nearly approaching in primeval 
beauty this ificent land when nature was ‘its only 
sovereign and the wild beasts and the wild men its only 
citizens. 
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Cuartestown, N. H., Oct. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am surprised that your corre t, C.F, 


B., who seems to be of Austrian birth, did not under- 


stand the word “stutzen.” It is given in erm 
dictionaries as “a rifled gun,” but said to be a provincial- 
ism, It evidently refers to the length of the gun, and 
not to the rifling, and comes from the old Scandinavian 
word “stib,” “stybbe,” or “stubbe,” found in. the lo- 
Saxon Danish, and Icelandic languages, corresponding 
with the Latin “stype,’ and the basis of our words 
“stubbed” or “stunted,” meaning something short and 
stiff. 

Another correspondent recently speaks of an old breech- 
loader, which he could not identify, and’ in which the 
breech block opened on a hinge, but which leaked gas 
fearfully at the joint to the barrel. It was the old “Hall 
carbine,” built at Harpers Ferry, between 1830 and 18,0. 

Each member of Congress had one, at the time of the 

appropriation for them, and one member, who was not a 
sportsman, gave his in charge of my father, who had the 
reputation of being a pretty good shot, I could beat the 
old gentleman at the target with it, however, and it was 
practically in my hands for two or three years. It was 
in some respects a convenient weapon for military pur- 
poses, as it could be loaded without rising, when-one 
was sitting or lying down, and without exposure to the 
enemy. 
The %4oz. ball which it carried was too big for squirrel 
shooting, however, as.it tore the game all to pieces, and 
the sights were so coarse and clumsy that it was not 
possible to “draw a fine bead” on the head of the game. 
I remember, though, shooting a red squirrel, “end-on,” 
once with it, when all I could find of him afterward was 
part of the skin, with the tail and paws attached. I 
afterward tried-it with shot, but not with great success, as 
it‘“scattered” in an outrageous manner, probably due to 
the rotary motion given the shot by the rifling. 

We have had a slight touch of equinoctial, and the 
ground has been moistened a little, but I see no noticeable 
rise in the brooks or river. One of my young friends 
was good enough to bring me a nice, plump, young, gray 
squirrel last week, which my daughter fricasseed, and 
which we relished hugely. It is the only game I have 
heard of so far in this region, but the newspapers report 
deer quite abundant in the northern part of the 
State, and I think it probable that Mr. Stark or 
some other one of your New Hampshire correspondents 
may soon give us an account of a successful hunting 
expedition. Alas! I can only look on, read and enjoy 
the stories of success, and comment and criticise occa- 
sionally, when something awakens my memories of the 


st. 

Thank Shoshone for dubbing me Nestor. Since I can no 
longer play the part of Achilles or Ulysses, I am very well 
contented with that cognomen. Von W 


Central New York Game. 


Irnaca,' N, Y.—The shooting season has sufficiently 
advanced to show that a pretty fair supply of- ruffed 
grotise is to be found in local covers. In fact, the birds 
are more numerous than they have been for at ‘least 
three years. It is unnecessary to specially mention the 
many good covers hereabouts in which a number of 
birds should be taken daily. Suffice it to say that almost 
any road leading out from Ithaca will bring one into 
likely covers. Spencer Summit and Van Etten, points 
on the Lehigh Railroad, south of the city, are. sur- 
rounded with especially favorable covers, out of which 
good bags can be taken daily.. Indeed, were it not for the 
merciless daily shooting of a couple of market-shooters 
who operate in that locality, it would fulfill the claim of 
being the best grouse grounds in this part of the State. 

There is considerable quiet rejoicing among. local 
gunners over the return of the woodcock. There are a 
few to be found onthe oldtime grounds, but probably 
‘in’no wise up-to the expectations entertained earliér in 
the season. John McCormack, one of the best-informed 
and miost active sportsmen of the local brotherhood, dur- 
ing the course of a recent entertaining talk on shooters 
and shooting, said to the writer that the long continued 
scarcity of woodcock is an astonishing factor in the 
problem of the central New York game supply, and can 
be acounted for in no other way, so far as his experi- 
ence extends, than by ascribing it to the ‘close, ‘hard 
Shooting out of these birds on local grounds from year 
to year. It is the man who wants the last bird, and 
who keeps on shooting until he gets it, who in lar 
part is responsible for the sorry state of things now ex- 
isting. The late John Doty—honest,: brave, rugged 
john—was wont to stoutly contend that this wild sav- 
agery in shooting, this fierce appetitie for the total ex- 
termination of the woodcock, simply left no birds familiar 
with and attached to local covers, to return and bring 
with them new comers. Depleted and barren covers 
were the result. 

Now, McCormack may be wrong; Doty’s hypothesis, 
theory, or whatever you may elect to call it, may be at 
fault; but the one vivid, indisputable fact stands out 
clear and distinct above all discussions pro and con, 
riamely, that the woodcock ‘have practically gone the 
way of the buffalo, the pigeon and so-many other forms 
of wild life. Ten or fifteen years ago Ellis Hollow, a 
low, swampy reach. of ground, twisting out southeast 
of Ithaca, had a state reputation as a fairly ideal wood- 
cock, cover. The birds were there in great abundance. 
One would need a pocket full of shells to_go in there for 
a little‘ shoot.. To-day. that t outlook of country 
is in the main untenanted, and. echoes only the forlorn 
note of a straggling longbill. There were’ other good 
local grounds, over which enjoyable shooting was to 
be had, but the glory ofall these has departed, and to 
‘get two or three birds -out-of them now one. must 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


be only a tenderly cherished memory. All of whi 
renews ‘the strength and timeliness of Forest 
Stream’s platiorm “Prohibit .the L 
Agitate that in and out of season, and then keep o 
agitating it until the end of time, “avows the consensus 
of intelligent, far-seeing, local sporting opinion,” and 
mnie through this medium—and assuredly. throu 
no other present visible agency—will the sportsman 
able for years to come to temperately enjoy the shooting 
privilege, with its appreciated mace . 

Greater uniformity and stability of the game laws is 
another imperative requirement. The many and fre- 
quent changes have a misleading tendency; they shake 
the average man’s confidence in the integrity of the 
sentiment back of the law, and create disrespect for it 
among those who spcnepeite the value of a good law 
righteously enforced. etally speaking, the game 
laws of New York are not permitted to remain undis- 
turbed long enough for the country people to become 
acquainted with their provisions.’ e law as it applies 
to ruffed grouse does not protect the birds in this section 
of the State—and the same factors are at work in all 
parts of the State, it may be taturally inferred—to the 
extent that it should. To peat the open season on 
grouse to continue through December invites a slaughter 
that might well be avoided. e back-country farmer 
is ready and alert to take advatitage of the December 
snows, when the grouse take to the trees promptly, and 
he pot-shoots them without any compunetion of con- 
science. The local markets duting a period of De- 
cember snow bear testimony to the force of the above 
statement. Then the farmer comes to town with his 
bunch of grouse, and continues to come as long as the 
snow lasts and the birds tree good. It is during that 
month that the annual cleaning up of the grouse supply 
occurs. A fine fall of snow, a $10 breechloader and a 
vigilant-eyed party turned loose in the woods, is a com- 
bination which the grouse in a’tree is unable to regularly 
circumvent. 

Better, however, than to attempt to regulate these mat- 
ters, to clear the vision of the politicians to a sensible 
view of the situation—better than all this is the simple, 
straightforward adoption as the law of the State, of the 
Nation, of Forest AND Stream’s “Prohibit the Sale of 
Game” clause. That will clear the atmosphere, stop the 
clamor, save the game, and yield an enactment easy to 
enforce, M. CHILL. 


A North Dakota Hunt. 


Fort Ransom, North Dakota—On my deer hunt I had 
with me two weapons I never worked before—a small 
kodak and a .30-40 smokeless Winchester. For over 
twenty years I never used but a .44-40, a very handy rifle 
in thick timber, and 1 don’t think I ever lost a deer I 
struck with this rifle. I sold it this summer, with the 
understanding that if I went to the woods I was to 
have the use of it. A week before I intended starting I 
bought the .30-40, and the day I started a friend handed 
me the kodak, loaded with twelve rounds. I fired eight 
times with the kodak, and eleven times with the .30-40. 
I killed four deer. The rifle, being strange to me, I did not 
get onto the first deer until the fifth shot, and when it 
landed it was enough—the, bullet struck him close to the 
heart. The first thing I noticed as'I got up to him was 
the small hole where the bullet entered: I turned him 
over to find a hole I could. stick my four fingers into. So 
I made up my mind the rifle would do its work if the man 
behind it was all right. z 

Hunting was bad, as there was no snow. One night 
about bedtime it snowed a little. Next morning we were 
up in good time, but after breakfast it turned warm. The 
snow would not last until noon. I struck a track before I 
had my smoke finished, so had to put my pipe in pocket. 
The track was fresh, and I miade haste. Slowly, as the 
snow was going fast, I folléwed out to an opening, and 
there stood not over 5oyds. froth me a beautiful buck. I 
raised my rifle to drop ‘him ip his tracks; but he wouid 
not have it that way. He tnade a bolt for the timber 
pretty lively, broadside on. I tfied to catch him behind 
the shoulder, but it struck a little too far back. However, 
the next brought him down stone dead. The bullet holes 
were 3in. apart. I hung him up where he had fallen. 
Coming home to camp, I took a shot at the Chippeway 
Indian burying ground on the banks of the river, with an 
old log house in background, where an Indian killed an- 
other Indian, supposed. to be accidéfitally. No one has 
lived in it since. -30-40. 


My First Turkey. 


It was my good fortune to have t my boyhood upon 
a farm amid the hills and valleys of northwest Arkansas, 
and nowhere is the air purer or the winds more re- 
freshing, and in truth it is a where the love of 
simple, healthful pleasures of and gun can be indulged 
in to satiety by him who loves these, the purest and most 
harmless of all sports—it is an ideal place. 

My father’s house was always a’stopping place for those 
very genial and useful members of society, the Methodist 
circuit riders. When at breakfast 
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This being all we cared to , we started for home, 
takieg 2 taty path down a a creek, and when about 
half a mile f we saw two fine wild turkeys fly 
across the valley and light on a hillside near where we 
were. In a very short time Jowler was barking furiously, 
and the “put put” of a turkey told us that he had treed 
one. Hastily cocking my gun, I slipped in under the high 
bank of the creek and waded down opposite to where the 
dog was standing, and peeping up the hill I saw the turkey 
almost directly over me. Hastily slipping my up the 
bank, I drew a quick bead on the turkey’s breast and 
fired. There was a crash and a thump on the ground, and 
the turkey rolled down the hill right against me. I 
ropped my gun and grabbed her by the neck with both 
hands, oar yelled “I’ve got her.” It was a very large 
hen, and very fat. Talk to me about the joys of triumph. 
Never in all my life have I felt happier than on that beau- 
tiful June evening when John and I walked into my 
father’s yard, I with my gun and ten squirrels, and he 
with that splendid bird on his shoulder, and we walked 
out under a shade tree and cast at the feet of those 
three venerable ministers “my first turkey.” - ee 


Deer in Southern New England. 


Provence, R. I., Oct. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the Journal, of this city, for Oct. 3, I think, was an 
account of deer shooting here in Rhode Island. The deer 
—a doe—was shot by a fox hunter of Exeter, in the 
western: part of the State, and weighed 132lbs. The Fall 
River, Mass., News said the other day: 

“One of the interesting items of recent information is 
as to the appearance of deer in southern New England. 
The Hartford Courant comments editorially upon the 
fact, saying that several deer have been seen this fall in 
the vicinity of Winsted, and that others have been re- 
ported in Middlesex county. The Springfield papers re- 
port that Deputy Sheriff Bouton, of Belchertown, had 
seen deer as he was driving between that place and 
Granby. In Massachusetts all seasons are closed seasons 
on deer. There is satisfaction in this fact. It would be 
too bad if huntsmen should destroy or even molest these 
gentle denizens of the forest, which are welcome to our 
woodlands and which we hope can find sufficient shelter 
and nourishment to enable them to endure our winters. 
Certainly they could gain nothing in this respect by 
migrating northward. Let them live and multiply under 
the protection of law.” <. O 


Catskill Deer and Cows. 


From the Catskill Mountains comes the news that the 
deer which are overrunning Ulster and Delaware counties 
in large numbers, under protection of a law which forbids 
all persons to shoot them during five years from the time 
when the law went into force, have exercised a pernicious 
influence over the cows of those counties. It is reported 
that the deer, having lost all fear of the proximity of man, 
have frequented the pastures and barnyards, have sought 
the society of the mild-eyed and normally phlegmatic 
kine, and have caused those usually sedate animals to 
imitate the frisky habits of their somewhat remote 
cousins of the forest. 

It is said that the Ulster and Delaware county cows 
have learned to leap with ease and agility over fences 
which formerly were sufficient to keep them within terri- 
tory assigned to them, and that they have been roaming 
over the country with the deer and helping to do injury 
to crops. 

Thus do we see that it is not man alone who is easily 
lured from the path of rectitude by the deceitful charms 
of a bad example.—Albany Journal. 


Elk in the Olympic Forest Reserve. 


D. B. SHELLER, forest superintendent, is taking up the 
question of preserving the scattered bands of elk in the 
Olympic reserve. 

“My instructions from the Interior Department,” said 
he yesterday, “ are to co-operate with the State game 
warden in the enforcement of the State game laws; but 
I have not yet had a chance to confer with Mr. Little. 
My opinion, however, is that some measure of discretion 
is vested in the Commissioner, and my interpretation 
of that discretion is to allow no hunting in the reserves. 

“There are only two or three bands of elk in the State 
outside of the Olympic reserve, and those can be 
reached by trails over which you can drive a wagon, so 
it is only a question of a very short time when those 
bands will be exterminated. 

“The reserves should be maintained for the preserva- 
tion of the timber, and also as preserves for game, and 
until I have some different instructions from the De- 
partment my policy will be to allow no hunting what- 


- ever.”—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


An Extraordinary Buck. 

Dunsarton, N. H.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
inclose clipping from Manchester, N. H., Daily Union: 
“Mr. Bombard, of Cleveland street, shot a ificent 
buck weighing 17s5lbs. while in Canada last week. The 
buck’s antlers spread about 6ft.” Of the numerous in- 
credible reports of game, I think the av: reported for- 
the daily newspapers-is never equaled. Just think of a 
buck with horns i 








will thrive, the ground become more firm and game more 
plentiful, especially canvasback and blackhead~ Teal and 


sprigs are now coming in. Our guides, 1 think, were 
quite proper when they, a few days since, suggested that 
large barrels be sunk in the marshes (these barrels could 
be bailed out when water reaches thein) and the blinds 
placed about them. A man (a 300-pounder) could then 
rest on his feet and against the barrcl with ease, and 
turn at any direction he thought proper for shooting and 
not be compelled to sit or kneel down. 

C. T. Crbe. 


An Incident: of the Filipino War. 

. As an illustration of the stran;: happenings of war I 
tender to the readers of Forest \:.6 Stream a paragraph 
of family history. 

At the battle of San Thomas the First Montana In- 
fantry, to which my son, Bruce Be!knap, belonged, was 
fighting in the jungle, and a NMatser bullet, which had 
torn its way through a mass of tangled. foliage until its 
force was greatly lessened, was seen to burst a hole 
through a large drooping leaf a few feet in front of him 
just as he staggered back from: the force of its blow, 
delivered directly over his heart. 

In his breast pocket he carried a big thick letter from 
his sister-in-law, Mrs. Byron Bell:nap, in which she had 











written: “I hope you will get hit—just a little—so you. 


will have something to tell of when you get back home.” 
This, together with his clothing, formed a pad where 
the deadly missile was stopped in its’ flight, and only. a 
dark contusion upon his. breast remained to show how 
narrowly he had escaped its breaking through into “the 
bloody house of life.” 
The bullet he afterward found in his pocket. 


Orin: BELKNAP. 
Vauiey, Wasiington, 


Three Very Much Alike, 


North Ferrispurcu, Vt.—The Faxist anp Srream is a very 
welcome visitor each week, and to say that we enjoy it is express- 
ing our feelings in a very mild form. H. B.C. 








FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—In renewing imy subscription for the 
twenty-third time, am free to say that I have had my (nearly) 
one hundred dollars’ worth “full measure and running over.” 
Am now in my seventieth year and virtually “laid on the shelf’; 
but I shall surely continue to look to your pages for entertain- 
ment, information and instruction till the end comes. F.C. B: 





Curtiicotue, O.—I do not knew of any bill 1 pay so cheerfully 
and gladly as I do my annual subscription to dear old F. & S- I 
get larger returns, better value, more pleasure and benefit from 
the investment than any other I make. | would sacrifice every 
other magazine and paper I take before Forest anv STREAM. 

L. ‘Ww Y¥. 


Sea and River ishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Successor to Boy with Piohook. 


Tuar there is a demand for fishing stories in the daily 
papers cannot be doubted, for if it were not so the papers 
would not print them, and they are generally very read- 
able, and often amusing to the angler of experience to 
see how much is made out of so little. Some of the fish- 
ing articles show plainly that the writers. have fished a 
little in boyhood days or associated with those who haye, 
or perhaps they were born in the country and have a 
hazy recollection of the streams and ponds of their child- 
hood, and when they sit down in a city office to evolve the 
story, it is really wonderful that their creative powers are 
so highly developed, and commendable that they build 
so well upon such slight and shaky foundations. 1t is not 
my desire to be hypercritical, but I often think that 11 
these men who construct the stories I refer to and em- 
broider them with such painstaking care could have actual 
fishing experience for a few years they would make the 
best angling writers in the world, for they are close ob- 
servers and have excellent memories, with wonderful 
powers of description, and if they could actually fish them- 
selves instead of hearing about it at second hand, there 
are plenty of them who could then sit down when there 
was a column or so to fill and write a fishing story that 
would not only be flawless technically, but charming and 
fascinating to a degree that the average angling writer 
with lifelong experience could not hope to equal unless 
he were peculiarly gifted. ¥ 

One of the greatest bear hunters (in a metropolitan 
newspaper) of modern times. a man whose reputation is 
broader than this country, is a very dear friend of mind, 
and while I never asked him the question, I doubt if ever 
he saw a bear outside of Central Park. He was cnce 
fishing with me, and I introduced him to a man who had 
killed bears in the woods with powder and ball, and knew 
nothing whatever about killing them with pen. and ink. 
Foran hour my friend sat and listened to the stories of 
bears that the man had killed, but he made no memoranda 
then or afterward of the incidents: related. Later his 

per had columns of bear stories built upon what he 
feorued in that hour’s time, but they were constructed 
skiuusully and accurately on facts; but he is an artist in 
his line of exceptionable ability, and has hunted-bears in 
his paper for more ‘years than most mien hunt- them in 
the woods. ~ Pes ; thy 

The impulse which moved me to write this note’ was 
the reading Of a fishing story sent to me marked. I 











‘saw the story ‘in the paper the day it was‘issued°and . 


glanced at it and passed it by, but when it came clipped 
and marked, ’I felt bownd to read it in its entirety. On 
the ‘whole, it is a good story, on the order of a sequel to the 
boy with a pinhook who catches more trout than the 
man with modern approved tackle, although ‘in - this 
case the been ted from the pinhook class 
and has risen to the dignity of fishing for trout with 


hooks. “Fhe New York: sportsman 
‘Maine, wher he “we fishing from. a 


bridge on shore. _We were using quite different rods 
and tackle. Mine was a 60z. rod with silk line and flies 
of the most approved tying, while he was dangling from 
the end of a 25ft. peeled spruce pole——” and there I 
stop, for while there can be no  gpoey objection to spruce 
trees growing to a height of 25ft., and being cut down and 
peeled, I think the writer ought not to burden a boy only 
twelve years old with such a battering ram. If he will 
medsure off 25ft. and go into the woods and select the 
slenderest spruce tree of that length he can find and 
measure the butt, I think he will revise his story and put 
the “rod” into the custody of a steam derrick or a pile 
driver, otherwise that society which looks after abused 
children ‘will appear to him through its agent, to. know 
why he is so cruel as to make a twelve-year-old boy fish 
with a ship’s mast when alders are probably growing 
contiguous to his scene of action. 

That boy should be cared for tenderly, for he is a 
marvel, not that he catches so many trout, for they all 
do that, but as a minnow catcher he is more remarkable: 

““What kind of bait yer usin’?’ he asked as the boat 
touched the shore. 

“*T fish with flies,’ I answered with dignity. 

““*A’m! Yer'll never ketch trout in this pond with 
them things,’ he said, with authority. ‘Gimme yer net and 
balin’ dish till I get some minnys.’ 

“T passed him the tin pail and landing net, and he went 
to a little cove round the point of the ledge, threw a 
muck worm into the water to entice the fish, and in ten 
minutes came back to me with about thirty minnows 
swimming in the pail.” 

To the writer of the story that was a mere incident 
leading up to catching “thirty-four trout weighing from 
YIB. to 2Y%lbs. each,” but really it was little short of a 
miracle, and the writer did not appear to know it; far 
more marvelous than what follows, and which is sup- 
posed to be the grand climax where the red fire comes in. 
Landing nets are not made for holding fish so small as 
bait fish or minnows, and I have never seen a landing 
net that would hold minnows, although because of this it 
does not follow that there is not one that will hold min- 
nows in its meshes. But admitting that a net used as a 
landing net will hold them, to catch thirty in an open lake 
in ten minutes is more of an achievement in my estimation 
than to catch the thirty-four trout mentioned afterward. 
But it is a good story, and has a real out-of-doors flavor 
now that the trout season is over and winter is at hand, 
and I enjoyed it down to catching trout with a fly, in 
spite of the boy’s ultimatum that it could not be done. 


p Mysis in Maine. 


Prof. C. Dwight Marsh, of Ripon College, has been in- 
vestigating the vegetable and animal life in the deep 
waters: of Maine, and has made some interesting dis- 
coveries; which he has made public in part as follows: 
“Beneath the waters of our American lakes there are 
swarms of a living mass whose existence is not recognized 
by most people. * * * There are also countless num- 
bers of minute animals, most of them belonging to the 
crustacea. In this inexhaustible field for research I have 
been at work for a long time past, and now give the re- 
sult of my investigations, believing that the work of the 
fishculturist will be aided and scientific storehouses en- 
riched thereby. 

“T have pursued my investigations for the most part 
in the waters of Green Lake, a long, narrow body of water 
something. over seven miles in length, with a maximum 
width of less than two miles. In the general manner of its 
vegetable life Green Lake resembles in a striking manner 
the Great Lakes. * * * In the deepest depths investi- 
gated, I discovered some animals which are never found 
near the surface. In the Great Lakes, for instance, is 
found in abundance a beautiful crustacean known as the 
mysis. This little animal seems to form the chief food of 
the lake trout. The mysis is not known to occur in any 
of the smaller lakes of the United States, except in Green 
Lake, where I discovered it. It would seem probable then 
that Green Lake is especially well adapted to the culture 
of lake trout, and might be made the home of this coveted 
fish.” 

Shorn of its Latin name, mysis is the oppossum shrimp, 
so called because the females carry their eggs in pouches 
between the thoracic legs, of which there are seven or 
eight pairs, and in.general the diminutive animal resembles 
a fresh-water shrimp with an elongated tail. This shrimp 
to my knowledge exists in one lake in New York, having 
connection with the St. Lawrence,.a lake over thirty 
miles long and noted for its lake trout fishing and the 
flavor of its fish when cooked. I know of its presence in 
the water only through finding the shrimp in the stomachs 
of captured trout, and have often wished to know more 
about this crustacean, how often it breeds, how many 
eggs a single female produces in a season, but have 
vever been able to find anything in detail concerning the 
shrimp in such text book as I have examined for its life 
history. In an article I once wrote on fish food, I intended 
to mention this shrimp, and even secure a figure of it for 
reproduction, but I could find nothing about it, and my 
own knowledge of it was so limited that I omitted it 
entirely. If Prof. Marsh would furnish further informa- 
tion in regard to this shrimp in the line that I have indi- 
cated, it may prove most desirable to transplant the shrimp 
to. furnish food for lake trout and landlocked salmon. 

+ _ Green Lake, where Prof. Marsh prosecuted his investi- 
gations, I understand to-be the Green Lake now famous 
for its landlocked salmon, and from which the United 
States Fish Commission secured many eggs for hatching 
and afterward the young salmon are distributed in other 
waters.» My recollection is that Green Lake is a stocked 
lake, stocked with salmon, and that from the first. the fish 
have grown ‘remarkably in its waters. The- problem. of 

. food for our fishes is so important and one that has re- 
ceived so little attention in comparison with other brands 
of fishcultural work that IT »m sure Prof. Marsh will 
prove a public benefactor if -he continues his investiga- 
fions on the lines he indiéates and makes them known very 
generally. - . 

.. Ihad written thus far when I referred to the newspaper 
clipping again. It says:. “Prof. Marsh, of Ripon Coi- 
lege, “Maine,” plainly —: but it occurs’to’ me that 
the ofily Rinon College I ever heard of is in Wiscon$in, 
but if the Green Lake he investigated is, as alleged, the 
Green Lake in Maine, I will not object to the changé in 
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; 
the location of the college should it prove that there is no 
Ripon College in Maine. 


Death of Mr, J. M. Buxton. 


_ Some years ago, ei six, perhaps ten, I received a 
letter from Vancouver, British Columbia, signed J. M. 
Buxton, asking for‘information in regard to. some fish. 
I replied and thus inaugurated a correspondence that has 
continued at intervals until quite recently. Mr. Buxton 
was greatly interested in everything pertaining to fish and 
fishing, and particularly was he interested in investigat- 
ing new species, and was always more than kind to 
send me specimens of fish about which there was doubt. 
I have quoted from his letters in this column on several 
occasions, and assisted him in acquiring text books that 
might aid him in identifying the fishes of his region. In 
his last letter he sent a drawing, description and scales of 
a fish of which Dr. Bean desired specimens, and I wrote 
for them, but had no reply, until his silence was explained 


to me this evening by a letter from his legal representative, : 


who writes that Mr. Buxton died suddenly on Aug. 27. 


New Fish in Richelieu River. 


A partial desk cleaning this evening revealed letters that. 
gave me the shivers down my back, and some that will 
haunt me, and others that will, I fear, cause a coolness. 
to come between the writers and myself, all because they 
are unanswered. One from my friend Chambers is more 
than a year old (I hope-he has forgotten the precise date), 
although it has in blue pencil on the envelope “Angling 
Notes,’ which should have called it to my attention 
some time when I have been digging into the pile. He 
says: “I have just cut the above Tim the St. Johns 
News, published at St. Johns, on the Richelieu River, be- 
tween Montreal and Lake Champlain. As no description 
of the fish referred to is given, I wonder what it can be— 
smelt, tomcod or the young of frost fish?” The “above” 
reads: 

“Tt is said that a new variety of fish, something like the 
sardines that make their home in the lower St. Lawrence, 
have been caught in the Richelieu this summer. They 
probably come from some of the tributaries of Lake 
Champlain, which have in latter years been stocked with 
spawn by the United States Government, but unless the 
wholesale seining as still practiced in the Richelieu is 
put a stop to, they will be speedily drained out of this 
beautiful stream. Fishing in the Richelieu is for the 
speculator—not for the many anglers.” 

My opnion is that Chambers hit it about right in the 
fish he guessed first, the smelt, for it cannot be the tom- 
cod, nor can it be the frost fish (not, in this instance, an- 
other name for the tomcod, but the round whitefish), al- 
though it is barely possible that it may be the branch 
herring or “saw belly’ from Lake Ontario. 

It is more likely to be the smelt than any other fish that 
comes to mind, and if it is, it simply confirms what I said 
in this paper a year or, two ago might be true, that the 
Lake Champlain “ice fish,” which is the smelt, runs into 
the lake from the St. Lawrence through the Richelieu 
River. 

The smelts in Lake Champlain grow larger than in any 
other known waters. The officers of the National Museum 
in Washington had never seen such large smelts as were 
sent from Lake Champlain. The St. Lawrence is said to 
have two runs of smelt, one of fish of ordinary size and 
the other very large fish, but these runs take place in the 
autumn, and Chambers’ letter is dated in July. Now, the 
question arises, if the fish were smelts, were they on their 
way back to salt water after spawning in the lake in the 
spring? Smelts on Long Island Sound run into the 
streams and spawn in the night and return to the Sound 
before daylight of the morning following. I know that 
when I brought this matter up before, it was contended 
that smelts remained in Lake Champlain throughout the 
summer and instances were cited of their capture, but 
where do the great body of smelts retire to after they 
appear in the winter and the fishing season through. the 
ice comes to an end? The express agent at Port Henry 
told me that every winter tons of smelts were shipped 
away during the fishing season from February until the ice 
practically breaks up, or becomes unsafe for the fisher- 
men, and the fishermen have again assured me that they 
do not take smelts at any other season. Where do they 
go? Last spring I made further inquiries as to the pos- 
sibility of them spawning in the streams flowing into the 
lake from Port Henry to Westport, where they are 
caught through the ice, but the fishermen all declare that 
they do not spawn in the streams, for they would know 
it if they did. To be sure, we know that it is not neces- 
sary for them to enter the streams to spawn, for in New 
Hampshire they were found by accident to have spawned 
in the lake where the water was from 30 to 4oft. deep. 
Last spring the smelts did not enter the Long Island 
streams to spawn, either on the New York or Connecticut 
side of the Sound, but they must have spawned some- 
where, and that somewhere was probably in deep water 
off shore, perhaps near the mouths of the streams which 
for some reason they would not or could not enter. A 
year ago the Fisheries, Game.and Forest Commission 
planted 5,000,000 Long. Island smelt fry in Lake Cham- 
plain, and it remains to be seen if they will enter the 
streams of Lake Champlain to spawn when they grow to 
suitable age. Those who have produced evidence that 


smelt have been caught in Lake Champlain during the . 


summer months have not mentioned any considerable 
number as having been so taken, and«that-there-are-vast 
‘schools in the Jake in winter, when many-are caught with 
hook and line, cannot be.disputed. Now where do those 
not caught go to if not down the Richelieu to the St. 
Lawrence? There must be some connection between a run 
of big smelts un the St. Lawgence in the autumn arid 
the catching of big smelts in Lake Champlain in winter. 
which the presence of a-few smelts in the lake in summer 
will not explain, so I am still.of the belief that the great 
bulk of the Lake- Champlain. “‘ice fish” run into the lake 
from the sea, and return again to it through. the Richelieu 
River. There is no other fish that I can recall that would 
fit the description. of the fish ip, Se. newaganes, clioning 
from St. Johns so closely as smelt or “ice fish” of 


Lake Champlain. . . 
Red. Trout in Canada, 
Four years ago I ‘went to the Triton Club ‘in ‘the 
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Province of Quebec, and made a two days’ journey from 
the club house in search of a “red trout with a forked 
tail,” said to inhabit one of the lakes in the preserve of 
the club, and I found only the common fontinalis in breed- 
ing colors. From that time to this I have heard more or 
less about red trout with forked tails in Canadian waters, 
but four other trips to Triton Club has not brought any 
red trout with forked tail within the radius of my personal 
observation. That some of the Canadian waters do 
furnish red trout with forked tails, I have proof positive 
in the discovery of the Marston trout, and in another 
trout, the identity of which has not yet been revealed with 
certainty. Also Mr. G. M. Fairchild, of Cap Rouge, Que- 
bec, has sent me the skin of forked tail red trout from 
entirely new waters, so far as I know, for such a fish to 
hail from, and to-day Mr. George Hart, of Waterbury, 
Conn., writes me: “I have just returned from Canada, 
where I have been for five weeks. We had awful weather, 


and out of the five weeks, not six days of fine or clear - 


weather, and on Sept. 22 at Lake Light it snowed. Had 
fair sport fishing, and visited many of the lakes of the 
Triton Club. Moose and caribou signs were plentiful, but 
we killed no game. In a small lake near Lake Light I 
caught a trout that looked like the American saibling, and 
I sent it to Prof. Garman, Museum Comparative Zoology, 
Cambridge, Mass., for identification. It was the most 
beautiful fish I ever saw. I never have seen such coloring 
in a trout. I caught it in deep water. It had a forked 
tail, and the under half of the body was a bright pink, and 
it had scales like a salmon and head not like a trout or 
any other fish I have ever seen. Garman writes that he 
will report soon on what it is. I caught trout up to 5lbs. in 
weight. I went away sick, and although the weather 
was the worst I ever encountered, and I was most of the 
time in a tent, I came home feeling finely, in good health, 
and was hungry as a bear all the time, and I hope to keep 
in this condition until spring, when I will try it again.” 
Lake Light, near where the forked tail trout was caught, 
is on the Triton Club tract nearly north of the club house, 
and I sought the forked tail red trout at a much greater 
distance away at the south and east. Another of the 
forked tailed red trout came from a lake south of the 
Triton Club, and still another from waters between Que- 
bec and Montreal, and to the north, and other forked 
tail red trout have been found south of the St. Lawrence. 
I did not intend to say anything about these red trout at 
present, as the whole matter is under investigation so far 
as it can be investigated with the limited materials at 
hand, but if specimens of the fish could be obtained, not 
a single fish from each locality, but several specimens, the 
matter could be settled beyond question, for it is risky at 
best to attempt to classify a fish from a single example. I 
have not yet seen a specimen that it was safe to pronounce 
a saibling from the skin or single fish in decayed con- 
dition, It may prove that the Marston trout is more 
widely distributed than is now known, or it may prove 
that some at least of the fish are Stagnalis, but what is 
wanted is specimens of the fish in condition to be ex- 
amined and not skins or outlines on bark or written de- 
scriptions. Seven different people have held out induce- 
ments that they would procure specimens of the forked 
tail red trout, a sufficient number to remove all doubts 
as to species, but as yet not one has procured the speci- 


mens. 
Preserve Specimens. 


If those who fish the waters where the fish are to be 
found would provide themselves with formaldehyde for 
preserving the fish they would materially aid the 
ichthyologists who are waiting to tell us just what the 
fish may be. Formaldehyde is a solution similar to for- 
malin (and that will also serve the purpose), and comes 
in-40 per-cent. solution, and is diluted with twenty times 
its.own bulk with water. One pint of formaldehyde (or 
formalin). with the water added will make‘ twenty-one 
pints of. preserving fluid. Put the fish in the solution, 
where they should remain a few days, and then they can 
be taken out, wrapped in cloth and shipped and kept for 
months. The solution is irritating to the eyes and nostrils 
from evaporation if the operator works over it long, but 
this. is the method in vogue at national museums for pre- 
serving fishes when it is desirable to preserve their colors, 

A. N. CHENEY. 


The Ways of Trout. 


At one of the best of Canadian club preserves the 
experience with trout this summer has been a singular 
one, and it will be interesting to all of the club. mem- 
bers if some one of your readers who is posted on the 
habits of brook trout will explain the phenomenon. 
The fishing of this preserve is in a large number of small 
lakes, which are unusually well stocked, and the mem- 
bership being small, with the daily catch limited to 
twenty-five fish for each rod, it has been very evident that 
the trout have been rapidly increasing for the past few 
years. The spring fishing was all that could be desired, 
and if any one failed to reach the limit each day it was 
something remarkable. The first few days of August 
were of the same kind—the fish rising well to the flies 
and the sport first class. There came a sudden change, 
and from that time to Sept. 15 it was surprising if any 
one came in after a day’s fishing with a half-dozen. It 
was only by hard and patient work that enough were 
taken to supply the table at the club house. Such a 
state of affairs has never been known in previous sum- 
mers, and it really looked as if'the fish had suddenly 
emigrated to some other waters. The conditions did 
not appear to differ from those of preceding years, but 
work as they might the best anglers of the party came 
in day after day with little or no catch, and often without 
so much as a nibble by way of encouragement to try 
again. 

I always make it a point to examine the fish when thev 
are dressed, in orfer to learn what they are taking for 
food. During the four weeks all of the fish taken were 
very thin andlanky in appearance, and not one of them 
had the least evidence of food in it, and the stomachs 
were contracted, and with two or three exceptions ner- 
fectiy white and clean—the exceptions contained a 
small quantity of green: vegetable substance. The two 
layers of fat which are always present in ordinary times 
were entirely gone, and the fish appeared to be in a 
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starving condition, The water was very warm, having a 
temperature at the surface and near the shores as high 


. as 70 degrees during the hot days, and not below 66 


degrees at night or when the days were cool and wind 
strong. 3 

At last there came what we hoped was the grand 
change, and the idea that there were no trout was 
suddenly put to flight, for one evening, from 6 o’clock 
until dark, every lake seemed to be in a boil with jump- 
ing fish, and the sport was fast and furious. Anything 
that had any resemblance to a fly was seized as quickly 
as it struck the water, and all who were fortunate enough 
to be out at that time had as lively an hour as could 
be desired. 

The writer, with three others, was in camp several 
miles from the club house, and we fell asleep on the 
balsam spring beds full of expectations of a great day 
coming, which became a certainty when we turned out 
at daylight, finding everything white with a heavy frost; 
and went to the shore for the morning ablution. The 
air was decidedly sharp and chilly, but the water felt like 
a warm bath. We paid little attention to this, however, 
for a matter of far greater interest was the sight of thou- 
sands of trout rising all over the lake. We hurried 
through breakfast, and were soon out in the canoes, only 
to find that the fish had done the same thing, for not a 
fin did any one of us raise for the rest of the day, until 
again in the evening there was another lively hour. After 
that day, however, the same old programme was resumed, 
and the fishing was as bad as ever, and continued so 
up to the time we came away. 

Now, what was the cause of this long period of fasting 
on the part of the trout? Not the want of food, for 
there was any quantity of flies on the water, and 
swarms of minnows in it, and if any one can explain 
why for over a month the fish gave themselves a period 
of starvation in the midst of plenty, and at the same time 
treated us with a most disappointing experience in 
angling for them with every known device and all of the 
skill we could command, it will be, as-I said. a most 
interesting bit of reading and information. It has since 
been learned that the same state of affairs was found 
all through the various club preserves in the Laurentian 
district, above Quebec. 

Here is another question: Many of the fish taken last 
May were full of spawn, the eggs being large and to 
all appearances just as they are in the fall, when the 
fish are seeking the spawning beds; were these eggs 
carried through the winter. or is it a common thing 
for trout to spawn in the spring months? It was 6b- 
served that the spawn was found in none but large fish 
of nearly 2lbs. weight or over. 


Available Trout Waters. 


Many hundreds of fishermen come to Canada from all 
parts of the United States each year, and many thousands 
of fish are taken, but there is still a country to the north 
here which is as unknown to the average fisherman to- 
day as was the Grand Discharge and all the Lake St. John 
region twenty-five years ago. 

The territory referred to is that part of the Laurentian 
Mountains north of Montreal, and extending back across 
the head waters of the Ottawa, and so on to James Bay. 
But there is no necessity of extending one’s travels to a 
point so distant as this. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
has a branch road which extends northward to Labelle, a 
point sixty miles from Montreal. Step off at any station 
within twenty-five miles of the northern terminus of the 
line and make your way east, west or north and you are at 
once in a country of fish. 

Do not attempt to look for anything like a complete map 
of this territory, for the very simple reason that none 
exists. Within a few miles of the railway line, on each 
side, an endeavor has been made to fill in the blanks upon 
the map with lakes, rivers and mountain ranges, but even 
these are very incomplete. Some day, perhaps, the 
Provincial Government will send in a party of engineers 
with the idea of giving them’a few years of constant em- 
ployment, jotting down a description of the country, but 
that day is yet far distant. 

The lumbering industry, which was the main reason 
for the railway’s construction, has only tapped the very 
edges of this vast wilderness, while the French-Canadian 
farmer is just beginning to settle down beside the streams 
in the valleys near by. With the exception of these few 
habitants, and the small towns which have grown up be- 
side the railway track, there is but one place of any size. 
This is Ste. Agathe, which is situated some forty-five 
miles from Montreal, and is much frequented by Montreal 
people during the summer months. With these exceptions 
this vast district is as absolutely without inhabitants as 
when the pioneers of the great fur companies passed 
through it on their northward way, upward of a hundred 
years ago. 

The network of mountain streams, rivers and lakes 
which nestle in these Laurentides (the geologists tell us 
it is the oldest-rock formation on earth) are absolutely 
beyond calculation. Of course the lakes within easy dis- 
tance of the railway are known, and in a number of cases 
locally celebrated for the fish they contain, but beyond 
the comparatively few Montreal sportsmen who frequent 
the country, and the native habitant, who indulges 
fish occasionally, the trout is left alone in his mountain 
lair. “And such trout! Here is a lake fed from moun- 
tain streams and within an easy half-day of the rail- 
way. It winds in between the mountains and is perhaps 
a quarter-mile wide by three miles long.. Try it from 
the short—a boat is not a necessity, only it is an accessory 
so far as comfort is concerned. One cast of the line—snap 
—you have two fish on your leader. One will @ Y%, while 
the other weighs not an ounce less than 2lbs. this lake 
the trout run as high as 3%Ibs. As to the fly on the line? 
Why, any fly will do—and so will a worm, a 
a grasshopper. It’s all the same to them. 

In this lake there is absolutely nothi: 
—not a chub, nor even a minnow—and Yelgiag 
trout themselves, one would say that a 
little less than lb. in weight. The fact 

seems to be that. the trout while small i 
ctreams which feed the lake, and only venture 
of ewfficient size to take care of themselves. 
caught a better bred or handsomer brook 


in a’ 
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Adirondack stream, and it would be a poor day’s fishing 
that would not give you a hundred such fellows. 

The particular lake referred to is leased from the Gov- 
ernment of the Provirice for the sum of $10 a year, and the 
five gentlemen who have secured the right have also the 
leases of six smaller bodies of water all within a radius 
of three miles. The method of forming a small fishing 
club has been found by experience to be the most efficient, 
and at the same time the inexpensive means of taking a 
holiday during the spring and autumn months. he 
French-Canadians in the neighborhood, who are woefully 
poor and glad indeed to work for a dollar a day—never 
having been introduced to the lavish methods of American 
sportsmen—will construct a modest log house sufficient 
for all needs for a matter of $50 or $60. This is then 
furnished with the necessary bed clothing, cots and cook- 
ing utensils. To this you must add a couple of boats of 
the flat-bottom variety, built at a cost of about $10 each 
right here in the neighborhood. Or ir you prefer a birch 
bark canoe, that is also obtainable. A convenient farmer, 
who can drive you to and from the railway station, as well 
as furnish you vegetables at short notice, is duly appointed 
guardian. For a reasonable sum he looks after the house 
for you and sees that not too many people fish on your 
lakes without permission. 

In this manner a small-sized club can, after the first 
cost, obtain magnificent fishing at a sum not to exceed 
$10 a year each. In the club I have mentioned the cost is 
a trifle above this figure, owing to the number of lakes 
under lease. 

Though as yet I have only referred to the brook trout, 
one-must not go away with the impression that these 
waters hold nothing else. As a matter of fact, there are 
lakes here which contain gray trout in any quantity—and 
these fellows run all the way from 2 to 15lbs. each. Then 
again, there are lakes which have bass and pickerel, and 
big lusty fellows they are. 

There are hundreds of just such bodies of water as I 
have described, all within a day’s journey of the city, and 
while most of the unused ones, and I might say undis- 
covered ones, are at present hard of access, owing to the 
undergrowth on the mountains, this can be remedied tn = 
short time by a couple of lively axemen, who will cut you 
a trail from the nearest road. 

One thing which must be taken into consideration, and 
which will prevent fishing through midsummer, is the 
mosquito and the black fly. Up to July 15 these pests are 
not ordinarily troublesome, but from that date until 
Sept. 1 it is well to give the country a wide berth. Even 
with these disadvantages there is probably no other place 
in Canada where good sport can be had so near civilization 
and at so moderate a cost. C. F. Paut. 


¢ s se s 
Trout Fishing on Rapid River 
‘ ? 
in ‘74, 

It should be understood at the start that Gethro was an 

old hand at fishing, and naturally when it came to the 
question of a honeymoon I followed him into his favorite 
haunts. nee Lake being his first choice, we started 
irom Bethel, €., one warm morning in August for 
Upton, a drive of twenty-eight miles, and one of the 
finest in the country. We follow Bear River for miles 
in and out among the hills, stopping to see the wonderful 
Screw Auger Falls and Moose Cave. Then a climb to 
Grafton Notch, with Saddleback Mountain on one side 
and Goose-eye on the other, filled me with admiration; 
but the climax was B. Hill, two miles from Upton. 
Nothing out of doors could be grander than that view. 
. We arrived at Upton in time to take passage on the 
little steamer Diamond for Umbagog, and had a delight- 
fal sail up the lake. We landed at Sunday Cove to fish 
for big trout; there was a deep hole in the lake near 
Sunday Cove, from which Gethro the year before had 
taken a 4lb. trout, but now the fish had all left for parts 
unknown. We spent the day rowing to different points, 
trying our luck—without success, however. At 3 o'clock 
we got on the steamer again, intending to go back to 
Upton for the night, as all our baggage was there. The 
steamer was anchored at Cedar Stump, and the engineer, 
who was guide as well, had gone with Mr. E. E. Stead- 
man to Smooth Ledge to see if they could catch the big 
trout that had run off a few days before with a silver- 
doctor and several feet of leader in his mouth. At 5 
o’clock Mr. Steadman and his guide came down the 
carry with a fine string of trout. Such a string I had 
never seen before! I was so excited I insisted I would 
not return to Bethel without a string equally as large, 
especially as Gethro was called a champion fisherman. 
In those days we had to walk a four-mile carry, which 
was a mass oi boulders, covered with green moss. The 
trees had been cut, otherwise it was as nature made it, 
and such terrible walking never was known! The guides 
tried to discourage me, but I was determined I could walk 
the carry, for I knew the trout were at the other end. 

A guide came down from Middle Dam to take passage 
on the steamer for Upton; we persuaded him to return 
with us, so a small rowboat was left for us at Cedar 
Stump, and we started for Middle Dam—Mr. Steadman 
and his trout for the return trip to Bethel. Gethro 
stopped at the Hop Yard and caught a few trout, then 
at Smooth Ledge (another trout pool on Rapid River) 
he caught eight beauties. Trout are said to be more 
brilliant in that water than in any other pool on the 
river. 

We arrived at Middle Dam Camp a little before 8 
o’clock, tired and hungry, but not too far gone to feel 
interested in a smudge at the end of the piazza, over 
which: stood the horse and cow, to rid themselves of the 
mosquitoes, which pest reigned supreme at that season. 

regaling ourselves with one of Asa Frost’s de- 
licious suppers (he was a fine cook), we sat by a large 
oO fire, while the men had their evening smoke, and 
planned the morning work. We agreed to get up at 4 
o’clock and go down to the Dam. I had been in bed 
about five minutés, it seémed to me, when there was a 
rap at the door, and our guide said it was 4 o'clock. 
I insisted his watch was wrong and I would not get up 
for all the trout in B. Pond (and there were i 
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catch. He was repaid. When I appeared ; 
there lay twenty-seven trout—such st aone one 
a pound and the largest 3lbs.!_ Gethro stood up to his 
knees in water; a few yards below him the guide with his 
net. As Gethro cast into the middle of the stream, often 
hooking two fish at one strike, an old guide who sat on 
the rocks watching the performance said: “They seems 
to be a reg’lar flight er the critters.” Gethro wanted me 
to try my luck. I had never thrown a fly, and like every- 
thing else it needs practice; but I managed to get one 
into the water, and the second the fly touched the surface 
a trout had it and was off. I was told to play the fish 
till the guide brought the net. I could not wait for all 
that ceremony, so I snatched my trout out, doubling my 
rod terribly. The two men nearly had a convulsion: 
they thought the rod would snap, but I thought I should 
lose my trout, and I did not wait for the proper way. 
I ran off, dragging him into the bushes, where I was 
sure he could not get away from me. I dropped the 
rod, seized him with both hands, took him off the hook 
myself, and ended his life, 

We had caught all the fish we needed for ourselves and 
friends, and after .a breakfast of trout baked in cream 
we packed our finny prizes for the walk back to Cedar 
Stump. I was so lame I could not walk, and Bony was 
called to carry me down. (He was so named because 
he ate fish, bones and all.) I was strapped on to his 
back. My whole duty was to look out that the branches 
didn’t sweep me off his back, or the black flies devour me. 
Reins were not needed to guide this remarkable horse: 
he picked his way among those boulders as man could 
not—never stumbled. But the pitching down and back 
was very peculiar—quite seasickening in effect. Occasion- 
ally I would exclaim, “Oh, Bony! do wait a minute till 
I regain my equilibrium,” which language he always un- 
derstood, and cheerfully waited. He often made the 
journey over the carry with people strapped on his back; 
no less a personage than Gen. Ben Butler had been 
carried in the same manner a few days before. 

At last we reached Cedar Stump. I was taken off dear 
Bony’s :back, and I bade him an affectionate farewell 
and told him I would drink his health from Cold Spring 
nearby. I was dying of thirst, and proceeded at once 
to the spring, a little in advance of the men, who were 
collecting materials for a fire to cook our lunch before 
the twelve-mile row down the lake. As I neared the 
spring a man was lying down, drinking. I had often 
seen Gethro do it, so thought nothing of it. As he 
finished and moved, behold! a bear before my very eyes! 
I stood gazing at the shaggy creature, when the guide, a 
few feet away, called out, “I smell a bear.” I thought it 
was rather circus-like in odor in that lovely dell, but did 
not connect it with bruin. I could not move—whether 
fear or interest held me, I was unable to say. After a 
satisfactory gaze at me, the bear with great dignity 
marched into the bushes. The guide was much excited 
and wanted to chase him with his gun, but I told the 
guide it was my bear, for I saw him first, and as bruin 
was polite enough to leave me unharmed and enough 
water in the spring to quench my thirst, I should protest 
against molesting him. The guide, too, belonged to us, 
for in those days we actually bought guides. 

We had what I call a wild lunch—no dishes to cook 
in, but-trout and thin slices of salt pork stuck on a green 
stick (which would not burn easily), and frizzled, and 
delicious water from Cold Spring, the quality of which 
cannot be excelled. 

We found our little rowboat just as we had left it the 
night before. I was so tired I was made to lie in the 
bottom of the boat and an umbrella spread over me to 
keep me from being sun-burned, for I was already a 
wreck from lameness and the miserable black flies. We 
arrived at the mouth of the Cambridge River as the sun 
was going down behind Squaw Mountain, and I forgot 
all my ills in my admiration of the surroundings. 
cannot describe the grandeur. Please, readers, all go 
there and see for yourselves the beauties of nature in 
that region. 3 

When we reached Upton we found an audience ready 
for us—guides who had been to B. Pond and Parma- 
chenee Lake with Gethro in the old days, and who 
thought him a wonder because he could throw a fly so far, 
and several woodsmen who had many a time enjoyed his 
good stories round the open fire. In we stalked, carrying 
the big string of trout. “There! I tole ye so! The 
biggest ketch yit!” said one of his old friends. 

The next morning we were up before the lark even, be- 
case we must reach Bethel early—before the heat should 
wither our trout—and as the driver said it was a “dreffu 
han’some drive down to Bethel.” I suspect by “han’- 
some” he meant the downhill drive as well as early 
morning scenery, and with our own horse we were able 
to make the trip more rapidly than the stage. The news 
of our good luck had preceded us, and never were mortals 
more warmly welcomed than we that morning by our 
friends at the Bethel House. : 

To-day Cedar Stump carry is much like any other 
piece of w road, and a span of horses attached to a 
three-seated buckboard makes the journey from Middle 
Dam to Sunday Cove, morning and afternoon. Middle 
Dam of ’99 is quite different from Middle Dam of 
74. The lake, mosquitoes and flies can be found the 
same. The old log cabin, Asa Frost, the man of the 
place, the dear horse and cow, as well as most of the 
trout, have disappeared. Etc. 





Muscallonge at Hay Bay. 


. Editor Forest and Stream: 

ee eee tak tatign neon, 

several boats were out tteen muscal- 
. Messrs. Maxwell and Peal, of New York, were 
ited with five. The writer, with a friend, staying at 

Mr. Spencer’s at Hayburn, captured seven, using steel 

rods in to hand lines. 

season seems to be the best for this noble fish. A. 





If you have the Game Laws in Brief you ‘have the 


authority on fish and laws of the United States and 
Canada. It will tell you want to know; and what it 
tells you may. _on. Time, money and pains are 


expended to make the Brief an accurate and safe guide. 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


Uncle Sam’s Little Fishes. 


THE resources of the United States have been ex- 
ploited in nearly every direction. Maps have been 
made of the land, topographical, and the strata studied 
to great depths and charted, so that for much of the 
United States one may know not only the elevation 
of the surface but what stones he may expect to find 
on boring to any reasonable depth beneath that surface 
in almost any locality. Its waters have been measured 
and sounded and charted. Its minerals are located, 
measured and valued. 

Agriculture has a separate portfolio, and no scale too 
small to claim its attention if it threatens a crop. Soils 
are studied, and climates and rainfall; bugs and blights 
are constantly under the microscope. 

A Fish Commission has been appointed and directed 
to study the fisheries and propagate and distribute 
fish to suitable waters in our borders, and has done 
this so successfully and economically as to awaken the 
admiration of the world in the gigantic results, that stock 
not only our pools and streams but oceans with mil- 
lions. All this to our credit and glory. To our shame 
no provision has ever been made or the slightest atten- 
tion paid by the Government to the needs of these little 
fishes. There is a marine station where investigations 
are going on into the forms of this lesser life, but there 
is nothing being done, nor has there ever been in the 
more important fresh waters of the country. Millions 
of fish are hatched every year at the various stations. 
What do they eat? What do they need? Where 
will each sort thrive best? Who knows? If 
bolting cloth be carefully shrunken, stretched over a 
net frame, let down to the bottom of a body of water, 
marine or fresh river or lake, and drawn up, there will 
be found in the net a mass of microscopic living forms. 
It will not contain quite all in the vertical section through 
which it was drawn, for the resistance of the close net 
will cause some water to overflow its edge, and fine as 
are the silken meshes some forms are minute enough 
to pass through. 

This infusorial life, which contains both vegetable 
and animal forms. as well as some almost impossible to 
classify, is called the plankton, and aside from its in- 
terest as an integral part of the economy -of life, has 
as well the charm of the unkrown. Its students are 
explorers in a densely populated but almost undis- 
covered continent, the country of the Lilliputians. Il- 
linois and Michigan stand out bright examples by the 
encouragement they have given to such men as Kofoid, 
Reighard and Forbes in their investigations of the 
plankton and the food of local fishes, but no other State 
has done so much. The interstate rivers have received 
absolutely no attention. Even the Potomac, important 
as its waters are by reason of its nearness to and use 
by a capital where gather the representatives from 
every corner of the land, stands unsurveyed. 

Nobody knows anything about the life in its waters. 
The Hydrographic Office did collect samples a couple 
of years ago at various points, which the Marine Hos- 
pital Service examined, but only for bacteria of typhoid 
and kindred diseases, and the result was such a revela- 
tion that the Secretary of the Treasury has ever since 
been asking for authority to examine all interstate rivers 
in the interest of the public health. It is impossible to 
understand why such authority is not given; perhaps 
because it comes in the form of a suggestion and does 
not appear in the estimates for appropriations, and as 
it is not pushed never is considered by the proper au- 
thorities. Departments are always slow to ask for 
appropriations in new directions, and this is as it should 
be. Expenses grow all too rapidly with strictest econ- 
omy, and it is the province of the Legislature, the 
people, to direct new enterprises that necessitate the 
expenditure of public moneys. 

But. here is a case where the public is ignorant not 
only of the importance of the subject but of its very 
existence. 

That standing water has some wrigglers of course is 
common knowledge, but most of us not only never saw 
these, but never even met any one else who knows any- 
thing about this lesser world, peopled with a thousand 
forms, with species as distinct and as easily identified 
as in the larger fauna of the earth—an unseen 
world, in which the struggle for existence is as hotly 
waged as among the higher forms, for if their destruc- 
tion was stayed but for a few weeks the ocean would 
become solid, the waters of the earth would disappear. 

That no effort should be made to know something 
of this life; which teems in every drop of the Potomac, 
and which furnishes the milk for every suckling fish, is 
negligence so gross as to be in the nature of a national 

ce, 

Fish Commission does what it can without specific 
authority or appropriation. At Put-In-Bay Prof. 
Rei d, with volunteers, is conducting investigations. 
In Indiana some observations are being made, and a 
limited exploration is being conducted on the Monon- 
gahela. e Potomac remains a no man’s water, un- 
explored and unknown. 

e pollution of our rivers has destroyed the fisheries 
of many States. A factory assumes the right of using a 
public stream as a sewer, and throughout its course the 
fish di and there seems to be no redress, One 
of the reasons why the public.is powerless to put a stop 
to these o is our crass ignorance. To show 
cause for comaiiint the public must show damage, and 
that has heretofore been impossible, because we could 
not tell how the refuse of mills and mines affected the 
waters. Sawdust may cover the spawn beds and, slow 
to decay, accumulate from year to year. It is visible 
and grows offensive to man, and therefore has always 
come in for the principal burden of execration. But there 
are chemicals which may work worse harm; astrin- 
gents and acids may irritate the deli gills 


pugnent 
of the mature fish and drive them away; may strangle 


the young fry; may blight‘the spawn; may destroy the 
riparian vegetation w sustains the minor forms: so 
necessary for the sustenance of the fry; may so. modify 


the condition of this wealth of small life as to destroy 
nature’s balance, and if the volume of the plankton is 


undisturbed its.elements may be so changed as to lose 
its value as fish food. 

How do the various pollutions affect the waters of 
our pools and streams? Until this question can be 
answered we are helpless. It can never be answered 
until the waters have been measured and strained, and 
their contents counted and named and pictured. 

Ehrenberg, who practically broke the ice for the 
study of the infusoriz, could not distinguish the animal 
from the vegetable forms; but he left a startling idea of 
the miraculaus reproduction of a single form in an esti- 
mate which showed that undisturbed an individual in 
less than two months might outnumber all the peoples 
of the earth. “It is well to map the stars and count 
the glittering glories of he sky, but here is a question 
directly concerniig the daily life and sustenance and 
health of our people, about which collectively we know 
little—individually, save for here and there a student, 
we know absolutely nothing. 

What is wanted is a knowledge of these forms and 
their place in the great chain of human life. 

Some are more deadly than the fabled Upas tree. 
Destroy them all, and not only the fish but man would 
die. They must be identified and tagged. 

In his last annual report to Congress the Secretary of 
the Treasury said (page LXI.): “It is also recom- 
mended that a commission of medical officers of the 
Marine Hospital Service be authorized by act of Con- 
gress to investigate the sources of pollution of streams 
and other water supplies of towns and cities, where it 
affects the people of more than one State.” 

This is well, but more is needed. This proposed 
commission of medical officers it is only intended shall 
devote its efforts to an investigation of those forms 
of bacteria which directly affect human health; water- 
borne germs of typhoid and other diseases that threaten 
life. The relations which they bear to the normal 
plankton may be far too remote to lead to any informa- 
tion on the subject of the fishes and their needs. There 
may well be pollutions which will not directly affect man 
and yet be fatal to fish life. 

What is needed in addition to the investigation de- 
manded above is a coincident study by infusorial ex- 
perts like those of Illinois and Michigan into the effects 
which the various pollutions have upon the plankton 
and through this upon the fishes of our rivers. 

Give the Fish Commission the necessary authority 
and funds to do this, and take away the burden and dis- 
credit of our ignorance; increase the sum total of human 
knowledge, and for a more direct reward than mere 
scientific progress, desirable as this may be, secure the 
more practical result of increasing the efficiency of our 
tremendous operations in fish hatching and the pe- 
cuniary benefits which must follow in greater returns for 
the appropriations already authorized. 

Henry TALBorTtr. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Illinois State Fish Commission. 


Cuicaco, Iil., Sept. 27—The Illinois State Fish Com- 
mission, under guidance of Dr. Bartlett and President 
Cohan, of the Commission, touched at Peoria, on the 
Illinois River, with their steamer Reindeer this week. 
The Commission is now engaged in a large distribution 
of young fish, and Mr. Cohan sends me the following 
synopsis of the plans: 

“There are large tanks aboard the Reindeer, and. these 
receptacles contain about 5,000 game fish, two-thirds of 
them being black bass. There. are some rock bass, some 
croppies, and a few ring perch in the collection. These 
fish were taken with a net, ranging in length from 30 to 
1ooyds., as required for use. The vessel has been operated 
with a crew of eight men in Lost Lake, below the Copperas 
Creek Dam, and there have been not less than 100,000 fish, 
other than those. selected for distribution, captured and 
liberated in the river. As the lake is drying up, this 
transfer saved them for future use. 

“The fish reserved as desirable for distribution are 
graded according to size and age. There are some 
adults, and others of less maturity. The water in the 
tanks is kept in a condition suited to the health of 
the inmates by a system of pumps, the water being 
literally aerated. In sending the fish out from Peoria the 
trains will be taken advantage of. But in using the rail 
in this way it can only be at night. An attendant is sent 








_ out with each shipment, and it is his duty to keep the 


water aerated by hand, so that there is no stagnation 
detrimental to the health of the fish. The pumping and 
draining of the Reindeer’s tanks is according to an in- 
genious system invented by Commissioner Bartlett, and 
it is found to be very effective. 

“A very good idea of the importance of this work may 
be had from the fact that, according to the conservative 
estimates of the Fish Commissioners in charge, the ship- 
ment aboard the Reindeer just now will, in the course 
of two brief seasons, yield not less than 10,000lbs. of the 
finest fish food for those residing on the banks of the 
Illinois River and its tributary streams. During the 
season now about to close the Fish Commissioners of 
Illinois have saved not less than 150,000 bass for dis- 
tribution, and these fish were taken from lakes cut off by 
low water, and in which the fish must soon have perished. 
The operations are to be continued until the advancing 
winter closes the river channels with ice and prohibits 
navigation until spring. — 

“The points which it is intended to reach in making 
shipments from Peoria before the departure of the vessel 
are Monmouth, Hillsdale, Milan, Aurora Lakes,. Clinton, 
Lake County and Kankakee. The idea is to place a liberal 
share of the bass in the Kankakee River if the supply 
holds out.” E. Hoveu. 

480 Caxton Buttpinc, Chicago, Ill. 
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My First Trip, tos Tea Creek. 


Trea Creek is the coldest, the clearest, the cleanest, 
trout stream in the mountains of West Virginia. I had 
heard of the rocks as big as a house, of the Falls, and 
the fine trout waiting to be caught. Now that we have 
visited the place and a fall chill is in the air, we will put 
the memories of those swift waters, burnished rocks and 
cool shades, with the “sunlight glimmering through,” 
away until the days are long and the roads hot and dusty. 
Still, those mountains and streams are lovely in the fall 
days, when men hunt deer in this region. The upper 
slopes of the mountains are timbered with pine, the green 
of which contrasts strangely with the vasied hues of the 
lower mountains. 

In July a man came from New York to fish in Green- 
brier River. But the bass seemed to be not at home. 
We suggested a visit to Tea Creek for trout. The road 
leads over Laurel Mountain, ten miles away, where it 
ends abruptly, and the tourist goes on foot down Will- 
iams River three miles to Tea Creek House. 

This lodge in the wilderness was erected many years 
ago, and a man was stationed there to prevent squatters 
locating on a 50,000-acre tract of valuable timber land. 
It is famous as a camp, from the number of hunting and 
fishing parties who have sheltered there for two genera- 
tions. Several years ago some gentlemen had the house 
furnished with camp equipage, including bedsteads and a 
cooking stove, at considerable expense, as these arti- 
cles had to be carried several miles by. men or horses. 
Some persons have stolen the lids of the stove and 
burned much of the furniture. 

Sam Gay and his family, the most hospitable people 
in the world, live where the road ends. We left the team 
at his place and started out afoot, with rather heavy 
packs of camp duffle, including a heavy camera and tri- 
pod, ready to do and dare, and promptly missed the 
trail by about 1oft. and followed a cattle path into an 
impenetrable jungle of marsh grass high above our heads, 
where we were constantly running into mud ditches 
called “sloos” in the vernacular of the country. The fa- 
mous “dead water” of Williams River is here, and the 
usually clear mountain stream is no better than a low- 
land bog at low water, After a deal of exploring around, 
getting very hot and uncomfortable, and wondering if 
we were to spend the night in that morass, we located 
the road and crawled into it by means of the trunk of a 
iallen pine, my friend losing his spectacles in that bit 
of escalading, which was destined to be the last of this 
little series of misfortunes. He showed real grit during 
the remainder of the toilsome tramp, and while not as- 
suming a boastful tone, remarked that he could stand as 
much of that sort of thing as anybody. 

This delay caused us to reach camp too late to fish 
that evening. We met a depraved looking man diligently 
rubbing snuff, who was moved to inquire if John T. 
McGraw was represented in the person of either of us. 
(Mr. McGraw is a wealthy land owner who owns vast 
tracts in these mountains.) The Tug wanted to nego- 
tiate for what remained of the furniture of Tea Creek 
House. This moved us to stow away in the woods our 
camp supplies during the next day’s fishing. 

Tea Creek is a most peculiar stream, in the color of 
its water, due to a discoloration of its bed, which makes 
the water appear to be of an amber color; but when 
dipped up it is found to be as clear as crystal. Being 
spring water, it is cold, and tumbling down a mountain 
over huge stones, it is most picturesque. The stones 
are scoured and kept spotlessly clean, which is remarka- 
ble when it is considered that there are but few streams 
that do not deposit sediment at low water. 

We saw a stone weighing at least a ton that had been 
shattered by a blow near the center as though by the 
blow of a Titan. Fissures radiated from near the center 
where the force of the blow was spent. In flood the 
stream moves stones of a ton, and one of these had been 
dropped 2{t. or more, with the effect stated. 

Another peculiarity is that the first mile or two is of 
no use for trout at low water, they having retired to the 
pools among the big rocks further up. We did not know 
this, and wasted our hopes and two valuable hours in 
careful fishing where there were no fish. We had grown 
discouraged and sat down for consultation. The camera 
I carried decided us to push on and see the wonders 
beyond, for we had almost given up the idea of fishing. 
I started in to make the best of what I considered hard 
luck, and began to look out for scenes. My friend pushed 
on, and when I caught up in the course of a half hour 
he had three of the prettiest trout I have ever seen, al! 
taken from one pool at the foot of a long flat rock, where 
the creek runs in a rift that may be stepped across. 

We found a succession of pools from there on and had 
good sport. For the first time in my life I experienced 
the delights of fly-fishing. I had always heretofore used 
bait, as being most conducive to successful fishing. I 
now believe in the bi-angling doctrine, or the use of fly 
or live bait, as the occasion warrants, indiscriminately. 
I have since caught a number of bass with flies and am 
proud of this accomplishment. 

I cast into a pool beside a big rock. Instantly there 
vas a commotion in the water, but the line came in 
empty. The next cast brought a repetition, and presently 
| saw there were two trout hooked—one on each fly! 
They were landed successfully, one 9in., the other 7%4in. 
After that I grudged the time to set up tripod and 
camera. 


In places one travels from one big rock to another, 
like walking from one housetop to another. Of course 
there are many fine pools at the base of these rocks. The 
stream appears to have a fall of 200ft. to the mile, more 
or less, and at 2 o’clock in the evening we. supposed we 
had passed the falls, when in reality we had only 
come within a half mile of them, as I have since been 
informed. 

There is a wonderful pool below the Falls big enough 
to float a ship, and there the trout have their fortress. 
The trout will make a final stand there, to be found 
when .improvident fishing shall have’ exterminated this 
beautiful fsh in waters not so well guarded ‘by nature. 
The beauties associated with “watefs that run among the 
hills” will always be found here in a ‘surpassing ‘ 

The next morning we fished in Williams River. Big 
trout rose frequently, but were wary. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


_ Three of the Hammonds, from Bug Run, d carry- 
ing ‘rifles and knapsacks. They.are a tribe of Tugs, 
veritable ‘wild men of the woods, refusing to work, de- 
pending on hunting and fishing for subsistence. 

We returned on the now familiar road to Gay’s, where 
we were served with an excellent dinner. After keeping 
our horse two days (during which time he had eaten an 
embroidered pillow-slip off the clothes-line, being the 
same horse which has heretofore had honorable mention 
as a polo pony), and extending us every hospitality, Mrs. 


THE CREEK HOUSE, 


Gay refused to accept compensation! This generous 
hospitality is not unusual in some of our mountain 
homes. 

Two deer had come into the buckwheat patch near the 
house that morning, a buck and a doe. The buck had a 
big head of horns, 


The house is high on the mountain facing the Black 


-Mountain across the Williams River Valley. A breeze 


was stirring continually that July day, and the sun’s 
warmth was grateful. The glamour of those high moun- 
tains was on us as we descended old Laurel Mountain a 
thousand feet to the foothills bordering the Greenbrier 


River. NorMAN PRICE. 
MAruinton, W. Va. 


s 
On Canadian Lakes. 

_ Earty in July I accepted the invitation of a Canadian 
iriend to spend a few days with him at his summer home 
on one of a chain of small lakes in Ontario. It was a 
revelation to me; for, though I had heard of the place, I 
had no idea of its beauties and attractions. The lakes 
are about twenty in number, ranging in size from one 
to twelve miles in legth, and from a few rods to three 
miles in width, and most of them filled with small 
islands—one of them having over three hundred—and 
here is the ideal cottage and canoe life. No palaces like 
those of the St. Lawrence, but real cottages in every 
variety of genuine cottage architecture. Quaint and 
pretty in their detail, located on the rocky points and 
islands, they make a picture which seems like the reali- 
zation of an ideal. On one of the islands, in the middle 
of the largest lake, is a pavilion, at which one of the 
Canadian military bands gives frequent evening concerts, 
and at one which we attended more than three hundred 
canoes gathered about the island, each with its one or 
more lanterns, making, with the music, an impression 
on eye and ear that required little to complete one’s 
idea of what fairlyland might be—and such canoes and 
canoe handling! The canoes are the perfection of 
the boat building art, and so light, graceful and fine 
lined as to make the Adirondack or St. Lawrence skiff 
look like a freight car, and with the single-blade paddle 
handled with a skill and certainty that seems almost 
marvelous. The gentler sex could not be classed as 
passengers, for the large majority of the Canadian girls 
wield the paddle with quite.asmuch skill and grace as 
any of the young men, and are as much at ease in a 
canoe as the Yankee maid on a bicycle. 

One of the inducements to go was the promise of good 
black bass fishing, and I soon found that the lakes are 
swarming with great lusty, hard-fighting fellows, who 
make it extremely interesting for light tackle. The mo- 
ment they are struck they come raging out of the water, 
and unless the: hook is well fastened it comes back 
empty the next instant; but if it holds, the individual 
with the rod is bound to be kept busy for the next few 
minutes, and be entertained with an exhibition of rushes 
and leaps, contesting for every inch of line, until the 
fighter has exhausted the last ounce of strength and is 
drawn to the landing net, where he is almost sure to 
make one more supreme effort; and many a one parts 
company with the angler right then and there, leaving 
him’ with a very tired wrist and an opportunity to 
make some forcible remarks, while his opinion of the 
fightifig qualities of the black bass rises several points. 
In these lakes a 5lb. bass is no rare fish, and our host 
made a — of keeping nothing under 2lbs., returnin: 
all smaller ones to the water, for a chance to grow cal 
become of some account, as all self-respecting bass 
should be ambitious to do. The programme was often 
varied by the vicious strike of a “lunge, as he pounced 
upon the bait, and many a bass rig came to grief when 
this occurred, for the ‘lunge has a trick of his own that 


clean cuts anything in the line of leaders except such -:- 


as are made of. wire; but if through good fortune the 
tackle- holds, there is a battle royal on hand for the 
fisherman, and I know of no sport more exciting than 
the combination of a rolb. muscalonge with a 7oz. fly- 
rod, It is a proposition’ in which the chances of victory 
and defeat-are about equal, and fo rest for either party 
until fought to a finish. 

The Canadian game laws are good, and if respected 
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and enforced will preservé these wonderfully stocked 
waters against depletion for all time; but there’s the 
rub—the observance and enforcement of the statute. It 
requires every non-resident of the Province to take a 
license for fishing, for which a fee of $10 is to be paid. 
This provision is waived on condition that the visitors 
employ Canadian boatmen or are guests of a Canadian 
house. It also limits the catch to fish of over 1oin. 
length, and not more than twelve bass to be taken by 
each fisherman each day. It would seem that in consid- 
eration of waiving the legal license fee the spirit of fair- 
ness alone would prompt the strict keeping within the 
limit of the number prescribed. A dozen good-sized 
bass each day certainly should be enough to satisfy 
any fisherman. On our way up we stopped for a few 
minutes at a small hotel just at the time when a party 
of its guests came in after the day’s fishing and spread 
the day’s catch on the lawn in front of the house. 
There were five of our countrymen in the party, and 
they displayed 150 bass, and stated that they had fished 
every day, except Sundays, for three weeks, and this 
was the smallest lot they had brought in. Many of them 
were handsome fish of 3 to 4lbs., but the large majority 
were under 1/b.!_ Think of it! over 3,000 fish taken from 
this one little lake by one party. It seemed hardly pos- 
sible; and when I asked what became of so many fish 
I was told that they were nearly all given to the oars- 
men, who either sent or took them to the markets of. 
the nearby towns, where they were sold. Another party 
of six more Yankees (as we are called) arrived at 
this house on the following day. The strange part of it 
is that the boatmen, who make a part of their living by 
rowing and paddling the visitors, seem to be as en- 
thusiastic as their employers in the effort to catch all of 
the fish in the lakes, and a strong rivalry is evident as 
to which boat brings in the largest number. A kind 
Providence, however, interfered with the slaughter, for 
after two or three days more of such great fishing the 
water of all the lakes began to bloom, and became so 
thick with a marine pollen that it was impossible to 
see into it more than a few inches, and consequently the 
taking of a fish soon became a rarity, and if enough were 
caught for the luncheon each day it was unusual good 
luck. It surely is a blessing that nature interferes to 
some extent to preserve the fish; but how long will they 
last at such a rate of destruction, and why is it that men 
who are noted for their far-sightedness in other re- 
spects, who are regarded as intelligent thinking men— 
why is it that they seem to throw aside all- of these 
qualities when they find themselves in water that af- 
fords them such glorious sport, and immediately engage 
in a contest among themselves to demonstrate which 
can do the most to destroy it? What satisfaction is 
there in killing small fish after they have given all the 
sport in their little power, when by returning them to 
the water they will not only perpetuate the species, but 
afford a deal better fight when they have attained a bet- 
ter size? If the law restricting the number is to be dis- 
regarded and “count” is the main object, why not go a 
step further, and laying aside the rod and reel, — a 
net? ; 


Riparian Rights, 

Wiu1aM H. Townsend was the owner some years ago 
of a lot at Milton, N. Y., on a stream emptying into the 
Hudson River. Winslow M. Bell and A. E. Bell at the 
same time owned and occupied lands upon the stream 
just above Mr. Townsend, having a mill for the manu- 
facture of plush. There was a discharge from the mill 
into the stream twice a day of water used in dyeing 
cloths. Different colors, pink, red and green, appeared. 
A suit by Mr. Townsend in the Supreme Court to restrain 
the continuance of such use of the stream was first tried in 
1891. A dismissal of the complaint was reversed by the 
late General Term, which ordered a new trial. The case 
came before the General Term a second time, when it ap- 
peared the trial judge had refused to find whether or not 
the use of the water of the stream in question by the 
defendants was a reasonable one. On the third trial the 
complaint was again dismissed. The Third Appellate 
Division recently ordered a reversal of that decision with 
a new trial, holding, in an opinion by Justice Putnam, 
that the discharge of this colored water constituted an 
unreasonable and improper use of the stream, which en- 
titled the lower riparian owner to an injunction restrain- 
ing its continuance.—New York Times. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. - 


THE medal contests of the San Francisco Fly-Casting 
Club for the season of 1899 practically closed with the re- 
entries on Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. 

The club medals will be awarded as follows: ; 

Lonc-DistaNce (single-handed rods, length limited to 
11ft.).—Championship medal, W. D. Mansfield; first-class 
medal, A. E. Lovett; second-class medal, T. W. Brother- 
toh. 

Accuracy.—Championship medal, C. G. Young; first- 
class medal, Chas. Huyck. Ff 

F. H. Reed, with the highest score in the first class 
in accuracy on Saturday, and Chas. Huyck with the 
a score in the first class in accuracy on Sunday, cast 
off yesterday for the first-class connate eee. On the 
first trial they tied; on the next trial Huyck won by a 
small margin. . i 

Deticacy.—Championship medal, W. D. Mansfield and 
S G. Young; first-class medal, H. F. Muller and A. E. 

vett. 

Lure-Cast1nc.—Championship medal, W. D. Mansfield 
and T. W. Brotherton. . 

The general average medal was won by W. D. Mans- 
field, with a total of 496 points (about 10-per cent.) over 
the next highest contestant. 

The Smyth medal for the greatest ee 4 

to I. 2 


close. At the time the classifica- 

tion scores were com it seemed almost certain that 

Everett would win, but the wonderful strides made by 

Recabivee Je Ineg-Hintence during. Hie Het, Sve ceneeete 

i is average improvement in long-distance over. 
24ft. Everett's average improvement was about 16ft. 
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The cast made during-the-season.of 1899.is the. 


cast of W. D. ; 133ft. which stands as the 
wotld’s record, and was made 
Gate Park, San Francisco, July 30, 1899. 

H. F. Muller and A. E. Lovett will cast off for the 
first-class delicacy medal next Saturday. Following are 
the scores: 


Sept. 30.—Wind—Heavy, southwest. Weather—Warm. 








Event Event Event 
No.1, No. 2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ~———Event No, 38,—-——__ Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc. % Del. % Nets Castings 
BA s.ic06 90 938-12 988-12 659 212 7 612 63 
Everett ..... 100 ee oe ap sei ° 
verett ..... 03 ai a ae se 
Lovett ...... 112 9412 914-12 72 612 8111-12 
WEE vcccee 118 95412 92412 7510-12 8&4 1-12 
Mansfield 100 +e 4 ne “a 
Mansfield 103 ae i ae ye 
Young ...... 93 94812 90412 7010-12 80 7-12 69 
Young ...... 95 95 924-12 71 812 82 66 4-5 
MEIN sdcvades 93 90412 % 62 6-12 79 3-12 5 
Oct. 1.—Wind—Variable. Weather—Warm. 
DO is caeee 864% 89412 91 72612 81912 5 
Mb enccsn Nw “a a F a+ 64 3-12 
Brotherton 86 79 7010-12 7411-12 911-12 
Everett ..... 86 8412 72 612 7811-12... 
Everett ..... 100 85 91 4212 $$ 7-12... 
Lovett ...... 115 94 95 7010-12 8211-12... 
Lovett ...... 08 91 92812 7612 8112... 
Mansfield 94 96 88 70 9 y (5) 
Mansfield 104 93412 90812 71812 81.212 92 
BO ehbcenes 83 87 8010-12 8311-12 663-12 
Turner ...... 90 938-12 82412 75 78 812 =(tww 
Young ...... 9% 93 904-12 7510-12 83 1-12 552-12 
Fours. oe... us oe ‘es sd 62 
— 


BENCH SHOWS. 

Oct. 10-18.—Providence, R. 1—Rhode Island State Fair Asso- 
ciation. E. M. Oldham, Supt. 

Nov. 15-18.—Philadelphia, Pa—The pues Dog Show As- 
sociation’s first annual bench show. Marcel Viti, y: 

Nov. 29-Dec, 1—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 
S. C. Hodge, Supt. 
‘ FIELD TRIALS. 
Oct. 23.—National Beagle Club’s tenth annual trials. G, Mifflin 


on, y. 

Oct. 25.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut field trials. John E. 
Bassett, Sec’y, New Haven. 

Oct. 31.—Greene Co., Pa.—The Monongahela Valley Game and 
Fish cer? Association’s fifth annual field trial. A. C. Peter- 
son E ; 

Oct. 30.—Oxford, Mass.—New England Beagle Club’s trials. A. 
D. Fiske, Sec’y. 

Nov. 7.—Washington C. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s trials. 
C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. ph 

Nov. 8-9.—Lakeview, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association’s 
second annual trials. E. Rice, Sec’y. 

Nov. 12.—Bicknell int tadepensent Field Trial Club’s first 
annual trials. George D. Maxfie d, Seqy. 

Nov. 13.—Egg Harbor, N. J.—New York State Field Ttrial As- 
sociation’s inaugural trials. F. F, Rick, Sec‘y. 

Nov. 14.—Cbatham, Unt.—International Field ‘mal Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 14-17.—Carmichaels, Pa.—Central. Beagle Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. hi W. Simpson, Sec’y. 

ewt . C.—Eastern Field Tnmal Club’s twenty- 
first annual trials. Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y. 

Nov. 2L—Lawrenceville, Ill.—lIllinois Field Trial Association’s 
inaugural trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 28.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 

Dec. 8—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Theo. Sturges, Sec’y. on 


Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 
annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. ‘ 

Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala —Alabama Field Trial Ciub’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. - 


“The Wrong of Dog License.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 7—Under the above caption 
there appeared in Forest ANp StrEAM of Oct. 7 a most 
interesting plea for the freedom and cherishment of the 
dog—man’s best friend. While I have a deep affection for 
the dog myself, I also -have a profound respect for the 
rights and comfort and freedom of my fellow man, and 
on this ground, Mr. Editor, I wish to offer some points 
for the consideration of the distinguished lady who so 
ably and kindly makes a plea for the dog’s preservation. 

First of all, I wish to declare that I believe dogs never 
can be recognized legally as property unless they are kept 
within certain limits as to numbers, and certain limits as 
to multiplication of the species. The dog is a very prolific 
animal. His fecundity is astonishing. Under the favor- 
able conditions afforded by man’s protection and a certain 
food supply, he multiplies far beyond what society can 
tolerate and far beyond the needs of society, whether in 
this relation we consider the dog as a_protector or a 
companion. 

Of the thousands of dogs bred, probably 80 per cent. are 
worthless curs. The remaining 20 per cent. are, we will 
assume, well bred and valuable, from the standpoint of the 
useful or the beautiful, the working dog or the guarding 
dog, or the handsome dog, ornamental to the home or 
companionable to the family. It is chiefly on the credit 
of the latter class of dogs that the 80 per cent. number of 
curs and worthless dogs are tolerated and allowed to live. 

The case of Mr. C. M. Munhall, to whom Mrs. Bolton 
pays so high compliment, was not exactly prompted by a 
realization of “how the license law bore heavily on the 
poor who could ill afford to pay,” but I think there was 
some realization of the manner in which it bore upon 
himself, for he kept a kennel, and sold dogs when. op- 
portunity The opposition which he evoked 
against the law was not so much from a matter of senti- 
ment as from a matter of business. 
kind lady calls attention to how dearly owners 

e their dogs on the one hand, and that if a tax of $1 
or $5 is imposed many of such owners would turn their 
dogs into the streets, to the tender mercies of the dog- 
catchers or to the pangs of starvation. It.seems to me on 

nt.on this 
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been found necessaty in England and America, has not 
at its foundation some necessity for the public good. It is 
necessary first of all to restrict the. multiplication of 
curs, else they would.soon overrun the land. The dog in 
a state of nature meets so many checks and has so many 
difficulties to overcome in the struggle for existence that 
he is kept within bounds from natural causes, though 
under favorable conditions he. will even then multiply in 


-certain favored sections where food is abundant and a 


protecting habitat is afforded, beyond the increase of 
any other animal. 

In domestication, were it not for the destruction which 
the public has found’ necessary to visit on him and the 
checks put upon his multiplication, the dog would soon 
be as great a pest as are rabbits in Australia. 

The tax in Connecticut is subjected to severe strictures 
by the kind lady. I think that if she will consider that 
the proceeds of the dog tax are largely set aside to re- 
imburse farmers for the loss of sheep destroyed by sheep- 
killing dogs, she will admit that it isnot entirely unjust. 
All sheep-growing sections are afflicted with one of the 
greatest banes of the industry, namely, the sheep-killing 
dog. In making the plea for the dog, some consideration 
should be given to the rights of man. Supposing that 
the 91,500 dogs said to be killed in New York in 1898 were 
alive to-day, many of them homeless vagrant dogs, pollut- 
ing the streets and food exposed on the sidewalks: Sup- 
posing further that the thousands of dogs destroyed in 
previous years were allowed to live their vagrant lives. 
What then? New York to-day might be good enough for 
the dogs to live in, but it would not be good enough for 
man. And yet, to him who journeys through New York’s 
highways and byways, there is no apparent dearth of 
dogs, for there, as here in Philadelphia, they are in plenty 
and far beyond the number which is for the interest of 
the public if we consider the matter of decency and proper 
sanitation and the good health of the people as matters of 
paramount importance. 

In New York as in all other great cities there are 
thousands of poor people who find difficulty in obtaining 
food for existence, and yet the millions of dollars worth of 
food consumed by the dogs is never considered as being 
of any moment in the life of the poor people. The pur- 
chase of the cheaper meats for dog food makes competi- 
tion for them, and the demand establishes the price. The 
poor people have to compete and make up the difference in 
price from this competition. 

In Constantinople, where a man is fined for injuring a 
dog and where it is said they are not allowed to be 
killed, the dog is not preserved from any humane impulse 
concerning him. In that city, where the great sewer 
systems of Anglo-Saxon civilization have no existence, 
the dog serves the purpose of a scavenger, and is valued 
for that purpose. We have a remotely similar case in the 
United States, where in many sections the turkey buz- 
zard is protected by law on account of his services as a 
scavenger, and it is against the law to injure or kill one. 
The dog of Constantinople and the turkey buzzard of 
America are esteemed for precisely the same reason, so 
that it is hardly a parallel case to refer to those dogs as 
being pertinent to an argument bearing on dogs in 
America. 

The fair advocate quotes the folowing: “A speaker at 
a recent meeting in London said that the exchecquer 
receipts showed that the dog licenses produced in the year 
1895-96 over £500,000, and added: ‘Where shall we find 
another class of taxpayers who contribute so largely to 
the revenue and receive so little in return?’ ” 

In reply, where is there another class of owners which 
owns animals which destroy so much property of others? 
In many sections of the United States thousands of sheep 
have been destroyed, and in some sections sheep grow- 
ing has been abandoned on account of the depredations 
of sheep-killing dogs. 

Many owners are too poor to feed their own families 
properly, and they leave their dogs to such predatory 
means of livelihood as the neighborhood affords. 

Many owners keep dogs that are vicious, and while such 
dogs may love their owners and may even fight for them 
on occasion, there is little merit in such dogs’ love if on 
the other hand they bite their owners’ neighbors. 

This leaves out of account the intolerable nuisance of 
dogs in a great city, where in barking all night they may 
and do bring discomfort to a whole neighborhood, or the 
offensiveness of dogs kept in large apartment houses; nor 
is it necessary to touch upon the fallacy of the argument 
which attaches great worth to a dog because he is a 
guardian to the family : for in a big city like New York, 
where law and order reign, there is no need of the dog 
as a guardian. And many dogs will run away on proper 
occasion when there is danger in sight; and the devotion 
and love which they have for their masters to-day is the 
same love that they will transfer to a new master to- 
morrow; and many dogs will manifest a devotion whose 
commencement is in a nice piece of steak or a flattering 
pat on the head. 

Now I like.a dog as well as any one, but I do not believe 
that the dog’s best place in the esteem of the public can 
be secured by reviling the public and lauding the dog. 
It is better to start with the fair understanding that the 
public has some rights in the matter, and that the dog 
has some objectionable traits. It may be a great, a very 
great, hardship on an owner to pay a license to keep a 
dog. but it is not so great a hardship as it is for a poor 
peddler to pay a license for the privilege of making a liv- 
ing, to say nothing of hack drivers, pilots, etc., who have 
to do the same thing. There is much in the way of our 
own kind which needs humanitarian attention; and there 
is much in the lives of many dogs which is better in the 
way of food and home than there is in that of many of the 
poor in the great cities. The life of the dog is not all 
somber. The life of all organic beings is not all joy. 

Lucrus A. CHILpREss. 


Championship Field Trial, 

THE annual championship field trial will be held at 
West Point, Miss., during the week commencing Jan. 29, 
1900. Entries close on Jan. 1. In addition to the regular 
purse of the entry fees, there will be'the Duryea Cup, 
awarded to semaine fakicg the — male a oe 

at any champions i 
F Epwarp Dexter, Pres, 
W. B. Srarrorp, Sec’y, 
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My New Deer Dog. 

He was given to me. As a general rule a donation of 
dog should be treated with great caution and more or less 
diplomacy exercised toward the dog donator. In this 
case, however, the donor was a friend of long standing. 
In fact he stood 6ft. 1in. in his socks, had been a com- 
panion of my boyhood and was apparently to be trusted. 
He was much addicted to hunting, and his now matronly 
better half used to score points on him by spreading 
around the story of his preparations in the way of luggage 
for his wedding trip. His baggage, she said, consisted of 
one heavy trunk containing one shirt, two double-barrel 
shotguns, one hunting coat (very dirty), one pump gun, 
one pair overalls (badly dilapidated), two take-down 
rifles, one pair spike-nailed shoes, several hundred as- 
sorted cartridges and one pair socks. This seems to me a 
little exaggerated. His wife said it was not at all like her 
idea of a masculine trousseau. 

But we seem to be getting away from the dog—and he 
was a dog. Any one could have told that at second 
glance. He was highly bred, too, but what his breeding 
actually was seemed more difficult to determine. The 
cocker part of it was evidently a bench show gold medal, 
and the Gordon setter part was also something expensive. 
His head and tail proved the cocker hypothesis, and his 
hair and color the Gordon; but the rest of his breeding 
was somewhat misty. Probably bull terrier with a dash 
of dachshund would account for some of it—but this is 
immaterial. 

He was given to me as a young dog of great promise— 
and he certainly was. In his dumb way he was ready 
to promise anything, but he seemed forgetful. Upon 
starting him down a brushy cafion in quest of the wary 
buck, he would rush ahead of my steady old deer dog, full 
of importance and excitement, his head up, with pug nose 
erect in such a manner as to convey the idea that a whole 
flock of old bucks was lying a few yards away and he 
alone knew it. He would dash off in this way for at least 
6oft., and then stop as if an idea had suddenly struck 
him. After sniffing the air for a second or two he would 
turn and come tearing back to me with an all-satisfied 
look, as if there were nothing to expect in that quarter, 
after which he would sociably sit down beside me for 
a while and hunt fleas. A short rest would be followed 
by a sally in another direction, and the same performance 
gone through, altogether making such a noise that an elk 
crashing through the brush would not have attracted one’s 
attention. His affection for me was something touching. 
Nothing could drive him away, and I think his failure to 
prospect any distance into the brush was due to his fear 
that something might happen to me. He would sit down 
beside me at times, wag his short tail, scratch, pant and 
gurgle till in sheer desperation I would draw a bead on 
him and only refrain from pulling the trigger because he 
was so confoundedly comical. Every time he sat down 
it was in some new way. He was not particular what 
part of him sat. He seemed to be absent-minded, and 
would occasionally attempt to sit on his head. 

My friend said that he promised to be a good deer 
dog, but in the several times I took him out he never 
once remembered that promise. The only time he ran a 
deer was in a fit of abstraction. He saw a yearling doe 
running, and took a cross cut after it, but the moment he 
got a scent he promptly drew off and returned to my side 
to renew his acrobatic exercises. I tried the camera on 
him, but no one plate could grasp enough of his idiosyn- 
crasies to be more than a dismal failure, and a composite 
print looked like a fake. 

This reminds-me of another dog. Some friends of 
mine were camping in a beautiful redwood grove near a 
railroad station along a wagon road extending up a 
mountain. Among other things, they were possessed of 
an antiquated barouche, an old horse and a dog. The 
breed of the dog was just or’nary small yaller, but he 
was bright as a new dollar. The old horse would be at- 
tached to the antiquated barouche by “the man with the 
whoa” at the nearest ranch and left standing in the road 
for the use of the ladies, generally unhitched. This old 
horse had a bad habit of falling asleep in harness, and the 
wag of the party lamented the fact that a mistake had 
been made in his sex, as he was evidently intended for a 
nightmare. One day some of the folks were going té’catch 
a train, and as usual were behind time. They ran from 
the camp, rushed to the carriage and jumped on the steps. 
This wild charge aroused the horse rather suddenly from 
his peaceful slumber, and he started off with a jump, 
throwing those already on the steps into the dusty road, 
startled but unhurt. 

He was really frightened, and the shrieks of whoa were 
misunderstood, for he tore up the road with the speed 
of his youth, the yaller dorg after him. The party changed 
their minds about catching the train, and started out to 
catch the horse. They tramped that road till long after 
dark, but found nothing, not even a trace or a buckle— 
not even the dog. The search being resumed the next 
morning, with outside assistance, they came to an old 
unused side road up the mountain with a dilapidated 
bridge across it. The day before they had scorned the 
idea of a horse and carriage being able‘to cross this 
bridge, but this morning they concluded to look that way 
in desperation. What was their amazement’ after a few 
moments’ walk to find the cabriolet standing in the old 
road, the horse unharnessed and tied to a tree, and the 
dog watching him with a supremely self-satisfied smile. 
They said they knew the dog had sense enough not to 
bring the horse back over such a rickety old bridge, but 
they failed to see —_ he did not lead him back along a 
side trail. Probably he did not like leaving the carriage 
behind. 1 facts are absolutely true as far as known, 
but it strikes me they gave the dog credit for a little too 
much, because the knot in the rope by which the horse 
was tied was not the kind the dog could tie, and he was a 
pretty smart dog, too. re 

But to resume. After trying in vain to give the cocker- 
Gordon-bull-terrier-dachshund to several personal enemies 
and wishing to spare my friends, I took him to town and 
turned him loose, hoping somebody would find him and 
have better success in discovering good qualities than | 
did. I am lying in wait with a gun for my friend, the 
dohor. © — ; Jay Em. 
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Brunswick Fox Trials. 


Tue eleventh annual field trial of fox hounds will be 
held at Barre, Mass., Oct. 17-20. The Derby, open to 
all fox hounds whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1898, will be 
run on Tuesday,-Oct. 17. Entries will close at 10 P. M., 
Oct. 16. The entry fee is $2. The All-Age Stake wil 
be run on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Oct. 18, 
19, 20, and is open to all fox hounds. Entries close at 
10 P, M., Oct. 17. The entry fee is $3. 

The trials will be judged by Messrs. Eugene Brooks, 
J. H. Van Dorn, C. J. Prouty and Bradford S, Turpin. 

All fox hunters are invited to be present and enter 
their hounds. Shooting at foxes driven by hounds en- 
tered in the trials will not be permitted, but those sports- 
men who desire to hunt in New England style will be 
allowed to do so on grounds distant from those selected 
for the trials, Braprorp S. Turpin, Sec’y. 

Roxsury, Mass. 


achting. 
The America Cup. 
Columbia ‘git Midatnd. 


THE contest now on for the possession of the America 
Cup is remarkable, as compared with all previous matches, 
for the many surprises and contradictions which it pre- 
sents. To say nothing of the many professional writers, 
expert and otherwise, the opinions of recognized experts 
among designers, sailing masters and practical amateur 
yachtsmen as to dimensions, merits of design, probabilities 
of success under different conditions, and actual positions 
and performances in the races differ so greatly as to indi- 
cate that all are equally at sea. It is doubtful whether so 
much has ever been written concerning any previous 
race, and it is certain that there has never been so large 
a proportion of the criticism, description and comments 
that is incorrect, misleading or entirely false. 

The conditions of news-gathering have never been so 
unfavorable as at the present time. Until very recent 
years the fleet of Cup defenders has been visible while 
under construction, and even when exact dimensions have 
been concealed it has been possible for writers and yachts- 
men to see the yachts while building, and to study them 
in such a way as to arrive at some intelligent and sensible 
conclusions. After the yachts were launched they were 
docked at intervals during the season, and even the Cup 
challengers were docked publicly some time before the 
races. In most cases the yachts were hauled out on 
marine railways (many of them were docked on the old 
Screw Docks on South street, New York), where they 
could be seen readily from all sides. As the result of the 
consequent inspection, description and discussion, a fairly 
accurate knowledge of the characteristics of each yacht 
was current before the date of the races. When the races 
came off, the representatives of the leading papers were 
carried on the committee steamer, where they were in the 
best possible position for viewing the yachts, and where 
they knew in advance the various details of the day’s 
work, the causes of delays and postponements, the courses 
as finally decided on, and such other points as are ab- 
solutely indispensable to a thorough understanding of 
the race from the start. 

At the present time the dimensions and details of design 
of each yacht are guarded with the utmost secrecy, and 
the yachts themselves are as far as possible hidden from 
view. The fact that no one can confidently convict them 
by presenting the true figures is taken advantage of by 
many dishonest and unscrupulous writers to present 
dimensions and even alleged designs which are false in 
every way and which lead to serious miscomprehensions 
on the part of those who are unwary or credulous enough 
to put faith in them. While some actual facts are pub- 
lished, they are so mixed in with errors and falsehoods 
that it is impossible to distinguish them. As it is to-day, 
any paper which wishes to make a pretense of publishing 
the news of the Cup yachts during their construction must 
either organize a very costly and perfect detective system 
or must resort to bold and audacious fakes. 

When the time comes for launching it is possible to see 
a certain part of the hull, even of the underwater body, 
but only for a moment, and under the most disadvan- 
tageous conditions. The topsides are, of course, revealed 
and free even to the camera after the yacht is fairly 
launched, but the bottom remains a mystery up to the last 
days preceding the races. When, of necessity, the yachts 
are finally docked, the work, owing to their great draft, 
can be done only in two or three places; if at New York, at 
the Erie Basin Drydocks and in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
It is practically. impossible to exclude the public from 
either place, and though all cameras are rigidly pro- 
hibited at the private docks and to a certain extent in the 
Navy Yard, the ever alert photographers have managed to 
secure many and some very good pictures. 

The view of the yachts, however, as seen in a large dry- 
dock, is most unsatisfactory and deceptive. In 
docks only those immediately conriected with the yachts 
or the docks were allowed below, and the many thousands 
who journeyed to Brooklyn came away either disappointed 
or mistaken. In each case the yacht, Columbia or. Sham- 
rock, lay well down in a deep, narrow »dock, her deck 
below the level of the surrounding ground. » The ides, 
the sheer and the keel contour were plainly visible, but 
very little more of the form. As soon as possible after the 
docks were dry the yachts were surrounded with paint 
stages, which interfered greatly with the view, but even 
before the staging was in place it was i le to see 
anything of the true form of the bilge and midship section 
below water. It was amusing to heart: the opini of 
men who. really are -experts, as they and 
criticised the bilge. deadrise and hollow,of one boat,and 
compared’ them ~with the same parts of the other. - 
times illustrating their opinions “by sketches of the. 
sections. After looking at the two for hours, studying 
far as possible the form of each as; compared with 
previous workahd known methods of each designer, 
then listening to the diametrically opposite opinions 
men who should be capable of describing and criticisi 
the points of a model, we are firmly of the opinion tha 
even the best judges have been completely deceived in 
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their opinions as to the true form of each yacht and 
the value of each of her special features as compared 
with those of the other. As to ourselves, we frankly 
confess we are still in the dark as to the real points of 
difference in the midship sections of Columbia and Sham- 
rock, as well as to the respective displacements, though it 
seems that Shamrock is materially greater. Taking the 
upper portions of the hulls, as seen fairly well from the 
dock wall, and better when the yachts are of 
Columbia speaks for itself, as to the admirable combina- 
tion of length, power and clean form. As to Shamrock, 
whose whole upper body has been freely criticised as hard, 
blunt, unfair and amateurish, we are willing to trust 
more to what we really know of Mr. Fife’s work for the 
past twenty years in numerous successful yachts than to 
the impression thus received. It is evident even from 
Shamrock’s performance thus far that the great difference 
ascribed by many of the more expert critics to her as com- 
pared with that of Columbia. does not really exist. The 
fact seems to be that even the most expert critics are 
not yet educated up to a point where they can fairly esti- 
mate the points of design, actual or relative, of a modern 
go-footer, when confronted with these great machines for 
the first time, and under unfavorable conditions; and 
that their opinions are not to be accepted as conclusive. 

When it comes to the actual races, while the club ex- 
tends the courtesy of its members’ steamer to the repre- 
sentatives of the principal papers, they are no longer car- 
ried on the committée boat, the one place from which it is 
possible to view the race to advantage with a thorough 
knowledge of all the conditions. The view from any 
large steamer, however well handled, is most unsatis- 
factory as a basis for an accurate and critical report. 
Even when the vessel herself is well berthed. in the big 
fleet, which is sometimes impossible, it often ha s that 
the crowd on board is too great to admit of free move- 
ment, and at an important point of the race, such as the 
start and turn, one may be caught on the wrong side of 
the ship, with a fine view of tugs, steamers and steam 
yachts, but far from the two racers. So far as the 
average spectator is concerned, there are many steamers 
which give a good general view of the race from start to 
finish, except when some other boat intervenes at times; 
but when it comes to watching every move of the yachts 
for five or six hours, without missing a detail of the 
handling and maneuvering, and from a position in which 
the relation of the two can be fairly estimated, the best of 
the steamers are very unsatisfactory. In many cases 
the daily papers quity their own tugs, but these, of 
course, are kept well within the guard lines, and from 
their low decks but a limited view is possible at a 
distance of several miles, even though they are fast enough 
to make the most of their opportunities. From any out- 
side boat, whether tug or big steamer, it is difficult to 
catch and read the course signals so as to know at the 
start where the yachts are going, and it is almost im- 
possible to tel! the distance, much less the time, at the line. 
It is, of course, impossible to carry on any one boat the 
vast army of reporters, photographers, pigeon fanciers, 
telegraphers, cinematescopists, viatagraphers and others 
engaged in the gathering of news, but if it is desired that 
these great races shall be adequately and faithfully re- 
ported both for the information of the many here and 
abroad who are unable to see them, and as a matter of 
history, some provision should be made as in former 
years to carry a limited number of reporters on the com- 
mittee boat, where they can know what is to be done and 
see what actually is done. 

One of the many surprises of the week, and a most 
disagreeable one, came with a record of “three straight” 
on Saturday night. Some have confidently predicted, as 
in former years, “three straight races” for Columbia; a 
few have ventured to forecast the same for Shamrock; 
but no one went so far as to predict the disappointing 
reality of “three straight” flukes for the first week, three 
October days with hardly the shadow of a breeze. Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday the result was the same—the 
two yachts went out in as petfect condition as was ever 
known in any race, the great fleet of torpedo boats, 
revenue cutters, ocean steamers, Sound and river boats, 
tugs, steam yachts and even a few sailing yachts, followed 
over the long course from the city to the lightship, rolled 
around all day, and came in at night tired and disap- 
pointed with the same story of “No race.” 

The work of the three days is not of sufficient im- 
portance to call for a long detailed story, but it may be 
better summarized in comparatively few words. In one 
sense it was most satisfactory, as it was in a measure so 
indecisive that each side was able to take unlimited con- 
solation from the superior performance of its ‘favorite 
boat. While there were some situations so plain that it 
is hard to understand how they can be denied, there were 
times without number when it was a matter of honest 
doubt as to which yacht was doing the better work and 
which was ahead. There are so many uncertainties and 

ssibilities in the problem as it now stands that it would 

safer and perhaps wiser to reserve all. positive opinions 
and conclusions for another week, or until one or two 
races have been sailed; but even at the risk of having to 
revise our opinions, we shall venture to set down several 
conclusions. 

The present defender of the America Cup may fairly 
be taken as the one great standard in yachting the world 
over; she represents the result of the experience of many 
successful designers and owners in previous international 
battles, notably of the late Edward Burgess and General 
Paine; and more directly the wonde work of Mr. 
Herreshoff in the production of Vigilant and Defender, 

of the Cup 


periority over Defender, Columbia represents the best 


‘that America is capable of, the: result of nearly half a 


century of international supremacy in yachting and of 
twenty years of most marvelous progress and evolution. 
In type she is a semi-fin, as adopted by common consent by 
both nations; in. _and construction she is, detail by 
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N. G. Herreshoff, as was the case in Vigilant a 
fender ; y a combination that it would be hard to 
equal from tle ranks of American yachtsmen. Her 
skipper, though of Scotch birth, has grown up in this 
country, making a place for himself by hard work and 
skillful sailing at the top of his profession. What- 
ever may be said of the handling of Columbia, for which 
he is ~, in part responsible, no one has questioned his 
skill as skipper of Minerva, Gloriana, Wasp, Vigilant and 
Colonia in many seasons of hard racing. 

In comparing the two boats it may be said of Shamrock 
that she has decidedly the better sails throughout. ‘Mr. Rat- 
sey’s work is as good to the boat as it is beautiful to 
look at. Both boats have beert well handled; the weather 
has been of that trying sort when the best of skippers may 
differ as to what sail to set or what course to take at any 
particular time, the only test of each man’s skill being the 
final success or failure of his maneuver. Columbia has 
been sailed much as her predecessors, carefully and skill- 
fully; with light and shifting winds and calm spots on 
either hand, she has taken the usual chances, and some- 
times has been caught becalmed, but on the whole her 
work has been good. Shamrock has been much ‘better 
sailed than any English yacht seen here for some -years; 
the odd combination on board of her seems to work re- 
markably well; she has been sailed steadily from the 
start, as carefully as small yachts, making the most of 
every change in the wind and with sheets carefully and 
skillfully handled. The steering, the sail setting and the 
trimming have all been well done. While she is far ahead 
of her predecessors in these matters, the maneuvering 
has been a great surprise to American and Canadian 
yachtsmen. ‘Twice in particular she has broken tacks and 
left Columbia after catching and leading her, and she has 
indulged in some vagaries of canvasing, as in starting 
down wind with a baby jibtopsail, the other yacht carry- 
ing - ballooner, that are extraordinary to the American 
mind. 

Taking the actual work of the two, there has been a 
great deal of drifting, in which no comparison was pos- 
sible ; a great deal of rank fluking, one lying becalmed while 
the other held a nice breeze; and some reaching of an 
indecisive sort. What sailing there has been under even 
conditions has been with booms squared or dead t» 
windward, in all cases with a very light wind, and with 
more or less roll to the sea. Off the wind the two are 
very even; it will take more trials in a long steady run 
under proper canvas to show which is the faster. The one 
point most plainly in evidence after the three days is the 
superiority of Shamrock to windward in a light breeze and 
smooth water or a moderate roll of sea. At this game 
she can leave Columbia, slowly it is true, but so steadily 
and surely that it is hard even for those who wish to do 
so to deny it. The result off the wind is so nearly even 
and on the wind is so clearly in Shamrock’s favor that it 
seems certain she will win in a fair windward and leeward 
race in which they can cover the course in five or even five 
and one-half hours. 

After being told with more or less authority during the 
last few months what Shamrock is and is not, the partial 
trials thus far are confusing to the experts and amusing 
to others. It was natural to assume that she was of prac- 
tically oft. l.w.l.; any yacht designed for the Cup to-day 
naturally would be. The measurer’s tape. applied under 
the watchful eyes of Mr. Herreshoff and Mr. H. F. Lip- 
pitt, showed her to be Soft. 8in. The master mind which 
can predict a winner on the basis of a difference in the 
fourth decimal place in a coefficient appears to have been 
wrong in this case by over 2ft. The hull, which has been 
so roundly criticised, with its unfair bow, hard blunt 
lines, lack of length when heeled, and heavy quarters, is 
somehow capable of being driven as fast in light winds as 
the longer and fairer form of Columbia. There has been 
no question among experts that the rig is all wrong; the 
sail plan shows the long baseline and the short perpen- 
dicular which has ,on this side been proved inferior, 
especially in very light weather, to the lofty and narrow 
rig; and with the mast far aft, the forestay brought out- 
board to the stemhead, as in the old cutters, an excessive 
area of head triangle and a particularly larger staysail, it 
has been asserted that Shamrock could not do good work 
to windward, though she might reach. Thus far there 
has been no reaching to speak of, but she has done clean 
good windward work alongside a yacht of known quality. 

The experts who followed the yacht day after day on 
every trial under sail were agreed on several points. It 
was conceded that she was fast on a reach, but off the wind 
she was particularly slow and sluggish for a 90-footer, 
and at all times she sucked after her a huge quarter wave 
that held her back. In the running thus far she is at 
least the equal of Columbia, while the quarter wave ap- 
parently pushed quite as much as it pulled. 

The story of the loan, as it was reported, of the noted 
English skipper, Ben Parker, by the Emperor of Germany 
to Sir Thomas Lipton has been told, retold and officially 
contradicted throughout the season, and at last partly for- 
gotten. Somehow or other, Capt. Parker turned up in 
New York on Sept. 30, slipping in unobserved while all 
the town was busy over Admiral Dewey, and he has been 
‘on the yacht ever since, acting in conjunction with Cap- 
tains Hogarth and Wringe. The exact details of the 
management of the yacht are unknown. Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton does not sail in her, but follows on Erin. Mr. Fife, 
who was to be in charge as representing the owner, was 
unwell on Thursday and Friday while the yacht was in 
the dock, and on Saturday was compelled to take to his 
bed at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where he has since been 
confined by a severe attack of inflammatory rheumatism. 
He has not only been unable to take any part in the 
races, but has been in great pain, his feet and legs bei 
badly swollen. It is improbable that he will be able to 
= his bed for some time. In his yc eee Mr. Cornell 
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. COLUMBIA IN DRY DOCK NO. 3, BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 
From photo copyrighted by J. C. Hemment. 


movables. It was nearly noon before the measurement 
was completed, the spars being first measured, and the 
sail area calculated, after which the waterline was meas- 
ured, all the work being done under the inspectian of 
Mr. Herreshoff, representing Columbia, and Mr. Connell, 
representing Shamrock. The waterline measurement was 
taken with all hands on board, including Messrs. Iselin, 
Runcan, Thorne, Woodbury Kane, Herbert Leeds and 
Capt. Barr and Mate Allen. Lem Miller, who has sailed 
so long in other ships as mate under Capt. Barr, was 
also on board, being shipped for the races. The meas- 
urement of the waterline, completéd at noon, showed 
only 8oft. 4in., so the crew was sent to the St. Michaels 
for more lead, 1,700lbs. being shipped aft. A new meas- 
urement was taken, giving a waterline of 89.66ft. This 
so delayed operations that it was after 1 o'clock before 
Columbia left the dock, Shamrock immediately taking 
her place. Mr. H. F. Lippitt, as the representative of 
the New York Y. C., joined Messrs. Herreshoff and 
Connell in watching the measurement. The final results 


wete as follows: 4 
Columbia. Shamrock. 
Feet. Feet. 


Length on the load waterline........89.66 87.69 
Length from the after end of the main 
boom to the forward point of 


IRCUSUTCMNIOCHE ¢ .ccccccccececcscte 181.62 189.13 
Length from the fore side of the mast 

to the forward point of measure- 

ME aise Seat cuins Gehivs ¢ tee ik deus 73.35 79.46 
Length of spinaker pole............ 73-35 79.40 
Leth OE UN ys bose iiie bie Sor be celee oe 64.95 67.64 
Length Of topmasts....... cide ccesiides 64.50 58.06 
80 per cent. of topmast............... 51.60 40.45 
lieight from the upper side of the 

main boom to the topsail halyard 

Res. as rte Ore. CRIN Ess 134.75 128.28 
Square root of the sail area.......... 114.61 116.15 
Sasling lengtN a5 o:<0:00 5 i.ssdis cavewes 102.135 101.92 


It has been taken for granted from the first that both 
yachts would show just as little as possible under the 
limit of goft. l.w.l., and as Shamrock had undoubtedly 
the larger sail area it was assumed that she would allow 
time to Columbia. To the surprise of all hands, Sham- 
rock showed 2ft. 3)%4in. under goft., and actually receives 
time, though but six seconds, from Columbia. Her 
sail area is greater by 355sq.ft. After the measurements 
were taken the two towed down to the Hook for the 
night. 


First Race—Windward and Leeward. 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, OCT. 3. 


A sharp, keen nor’wester blew all day Monday, chilling 
the many spectators about the dock where the yachts 
were measured, but on Tuesday the temperature was 
higher and the weather much milder, the sun shining 
brightly. The wind was N.E., and blowing over a dozen 
miles an hour in the early morning, but falling toward 
noon. The whole of the Upper Bay was filled with ves- 
sels between 9 and 10 o'clock, everything which could 
carry passengers being under way, from the big coasting 
steamers La Grand Duchess, Ponce, Miami and Jeffer- 
son, down to small tugs and steam yachts. The steam 
fleet was out in full force. the new yachts Niagara, Jose- 
pine II., Aloha, Aileen II., Corsair IIL, Sapphire IIII., 

ugenia II., Aphrodite, Kanawha LI. and many older 
ones. Torpedo boats dashed about through the fleet. 
and the new revenue cutters were out also on patrol 
duty. With a good ebb tide the big fleet steamed out 
of the Narrows and down the Swash, or the East, chan- 
nel, reaching the Sandy Hook Lightship a little before 
rt o'clock. The racing yachts came out with club top- 
sails set, the committee. tug Luckenback anchored off 
the Lightship, and, the torpedo boats and revenue cutters, 

"R. D. Evans being on the bridge of the cutter 
Manning, began to jostle thé crowd away from the line. 
The pilots as a rule endeavored to give all the necessary 
room to the racers, and though it was necessary to warn 
some more than once there was as clear a space for the 


- start as any one could ask, 


The course signals read S.S.W., and the markboat was 
sent off with the float and ball. A second tug, showing 
two red balls on her stay, was ready as a pilot boat for 
the yachts, the steel booms rendering the compasses 
almost useless. The first gun fired at 11:15, with the 
preliminary at 11:10. There was no quick work for the 
line, the start being slow and tame; Shamrock led over 
the line at 11:15:37, with Columbia following at 11:16:20, 
of 43 seconds astern. Columbia made an American 
start, breaking out her balloon jibtopsail and spinaker at 
the line. Shamrock prepared for a down-wind start by 
setting a small jibtopsail, and though her spinaker boom 
was ready to port the sail was not hoisted. If she was 
looking for a luffing match she did not find it, but to the 
surprise of all the spectators she ran along slowly without 
spinaker or balloon jibtopsail, though both sails were 
drawing on Columbia. Shamrock luffed out a little, and 
Columbia ran up on her port side. At 11:20 Shamrock 
broke out her spinaker, following which Columbia low- 
ered her working headsails to give a full chance to the 
two balloon sails. It was twelve minutes after the start 
before Shamrock hauled down her small jibtopsail and 
set her ballooner in its place, Columbia meanwhile having 
caught her. The wind was light at the start, some ten 
knots, and falling all the time, the yachts holding their 
headway, but moving slowly. Columbia ran evenly with 
Shamrock for a little while, but under the same canvas 
the green boat drew ahead until she had opened a cleat 
lead. The wind was variable and fluky, and the sailing 
was no test of the boats. Shamrock managed to get 
over a quarter of a mile ahead by dint of slow gains, but 
a little after noon, when off Seabright, Columbia caught 
a stray bit of breeze from S.W., her spinaker quickly 
came in, her boom jibed to port, her staysail was broken 
out, headsheets were trimmed, and she reached inshore 
and around Shamrock, the latter still holding a very 
light northerly breeze, until she was as much ahead as 
she had been astern. Shamrock caught the new breeze 
several minutes later and also took in her spinaker and 
jibed over, setting her staysail, though both still held to 
the balloon ‘jibtopsails. The westerly breeze was very 


into trying to run, with her spinaker to starboard, but 
this did not pay, and the sail was soon stowed. They 
worked out to the mark, about three miles offshore, near 
Deal Beach, Columbia gaining steadily, until she turned 
at 1:37:57, with a lead of 2m. 1s., Shamrock’s time being 
1:39:58. In addition, Columbia had made up the 43s. 
that she was astern at the line. 

The wind was now nearly down the course, light, but 
fairly true and steady, and the beat home promised 
to be exciting and instructive. They came-on port tack 
around the mark, but Columbia soon came about. Then 
followed a series of very short tacks, forced by Shamrock. 
While she gained very little through mere speed in tack- 
ing, she was working out all the time and footing well, 
so that when they gave up the very short tacks and set- 
tled down to straight sailing she was soon gaining inch 
by inch on Columbia. For nearly forty minutes they 
held on, tacking together at times, with the wind about 
the same for both, and at the end of this. time Shamrock 
was clearly on Columbia’s weather and the leading boat, 
having made up a full two minutes. At 2:20 she made a 
most extraordinary maneuver. Columbia was standing 
inshore, where the chances were best of finding more of 
a breeze, which threatened to drop out where they were. 
Shamrock, now on Columbia’s weather and on the same 
tack, came about and left Columbia going to the eastward 
offshore. With a little shift of wind to help her and to 
head her rival, Columbia screwed well out on this tack, 
and when Shamrock came back to the inshore tack again 
she was in Columbia’s wake and a long distance astern. 

The advantage was now with Columbia, and though 
it began to be doubtful whether they could finish in time 
she made the most of it. The two were skating on 
thin ice, hunting here and there on the chance of finding 
a streak of wind and avoiding the many calm spots, 
and luck counted for more than judgment. Columbia 
had the luck for a time, her casts inshore paying well, 
but she tried it once too often and was hung up hard and 
fast in a calm spot, while Shamrock caught a bit of 
wind a little further out and sailed along to windward at 
a good speed. 

The wind had now fallen so light and ran in such 
streaks that the race had lost all interest, especially as 
the time limit was rapidly running out and the yachts 
had covered barely half of the home leg. The two 
worked in under the Jersey beach, moving slowly and 
failing to find the breeze they looked for. Columbia 
after dropping far astern picked up again, and when the 
race was called off by the committee at 4:45 she was but 
a little distance from the leader. Both lowered their 
headsails and passed their hawsers to the tugs. The 
attendant fleet started home as fast as steam could carry 
it, many of the boats racing all the way in. 

There was a great diversity of opinion as to the merits 
of the two boats and of the handling. When Columbia 
gained on Shamrock on the beat in Capt. Barr was all 
right, as big a man as Admiral Dewey, but when she 
was caught later on in the calm streak he was, in the 
opinion of some patriots, a worse man than Aguinaldo. 
Granting that the whole day was very much of a fluke, 
it still remains that the honors were very even off the 
wind, while Shamrock did some very fine work on the 
wind within the first half hour or so or turning. It 
may be said of this trial, as of.the two which followed, 
that in every previous Cup race—unless possibly in 1895— 
under the same conditions of light fluky: weather the 
American yacht, while no nearer to covering the course 
within the limit, would still have been several miles ahead 
of the British yacht. 


SECOND DAY—THURSDAY, OCT. 5. 


Both the yachts lay at anchor inside Sandy Hook on 
Wednesday, Columbia’s crew, under the direction of 
Mr, Iselin and Capt. Barr, being busy bending another 
mainsail and a new club topsail. Nothing special was 
done on Shamrock, though all her gear was carefully 
overhauled. The start was called for 11 A. M. on Thurs- 
day, at which time the wind was still very light, but 
N.W. by W., so the signals were set for a leeward 
course, S.E. by E. The start was an easy one, Columbia 
leading over the line at 11:00:53, with Shamrock at 
11:01:05; both with balloon jibtopsails set and spinaker 
booms to port, Shamrock breaking out her spinaker 
on the line and Columbia about a minute later. Columbia 


light and fluky, and about 12:30 Shamrock was tempted Jj gained from the start, and opened up a clear lead, which 








SHAMROCK IN ERIE BASIN DRY DOCK:: 
From. photo copyrighted by J. C. Hemment, 
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she gradually increased, both moving very slowly. Fi- 
nally Shamrock began to luff, Columbia scone the 
challenge. The wind fell and left them drifting for a 
time, Columbia being once caught aback and_ turned 
fairly around until she was: heading home. This oc- 
curred at 2:20, and a little later the wind went round to 
S.E., still very light, and the pair trimmed in for a beat 
out to the mark. At the start Columbia was'‘still ahead 
and to windward, having the advantage of position. A 
beat of an hour followed; in smooth water, and with a 
very light but fairly steady wind. At the end of this 
time Shamrock was so far — that Columbia, coming 
up on port tack, was compelled to go about under her 
lee bow. Just after this, there being no prospect what- 
ever of finishing in time, even if they could turn the 
outer mark, they both gave up and started home at about 
3:45. 
THIRD DAY—SATURDAY, OCT. 7. 

On Friday the weather changed, a moderate gale 
sweeping up the coast and bringing rain with a strong 
N.E. wind. It was so rough in the Horseshoe that 
Columbia was towed up to Bay Ridge early in the 
morning, though Shamrock rode out the blow in safety. 
Saturday was clear and bright, however, with a fifteeen- 
knot breeze from N.N.E. in the early morning, but by 
11 o'clock it had fallen to twelve knots and was still 
decreasing. Again it was necessary to lay the course to 
leeward, S.S.W., the same as on Tuesday. The two 
vachts set club topsails shortly before 11 o’clock, Sham- 
rock’s being smaller than that previously carried, but as 
the wind was plainly falling, she lowered it at 10:55 and 
set her large club instead. The gun was fired at 11:20, 
Columbia going over with a lead of 17s, at 11:21:02. As 
on the first day, while Columbia broke out her balloon 
jibtopsail at the start, Shamrock crossed the line with her 
baby jibtopsail set, looking for a luff that never came. 
With her spinaker boom down to starboard, but no sail 
set, Shamrock luffed out across Columbia’s stern, but 
the latter, with her ballooner drawing, also broke her 
spinaker and drew ahead. Columbia still had her jib set, 
but the balloon jibtopsail was doing its work, while 
Shamrock carried her jib, ‘staysail and baby jibtopsail. 
At 11:34 Shamrock shifted her working staysail for a 
ballooner, and then took in her small jib topsail and 
replaced it with a ballooner. The spinaker was not 
broken out on Columbia until 11:40, Shamrock’s follow- 
ing. For the first time in an international yacht race 
the British yacht has essayed to set her spinaker in stops; 
to-day the upper stops were too heavy and failed to break 
out, so that it was necessary to lower the sail until a 
man on the crosstrees could reach and cut the stops. 

There was a heavier roll to the sea than on either pre- 
ceding day, but the yachts seemed to feel it about 
equally. Shamrock gradually drew ahead, and just be- 
fore 1 o'clock jibed over, Columbia following. Sham- 
rock had held close in toward the Jersey beach, much 
further from a straight line than Columbia’s course. 
She set her working headsails when still far from the 
mark, hurting the draft of her ballooner, still the most 
useful sail. As they neared the mark Columbia im- 
proved her position, but Shamrock was clear ahead. She 
made a very wide turn, however, while Columbia, beau- 
tifully handled, cut in between her and the buoy. The 
times were: Shamrock, 1:36:25; Columbia, 1:36:30. 
There was but gs. between them, showing a gain of 26s. 
in fifteen miles of slow running. 

The windward work began with Columbia in a poor 
position, taking Shamrock’s back wind. They started 
home on starboard tack and held it for a couple of min- 
utes, Columbia being first about. Shamrock did not 
follow for another minute, and she was no sooner on 
port than Columbia went on starboard. Five minutes of 
quick short tacks put Shamrock well out on Columbia’s 
weather bow and in an excellent position, which she 
continued to improve, working steadily away until after 
about 45m. she had a lead of about half a mile. 

The wind was falling very light and running in streaks 

and patches, as on Tuesday, so that it was evidently 
Shamrock’s play to stick close to Columbia, risking no 
flukes, and to keep constantly between her and the light- 
ship, while the indications were that the wind would shift 
further to the eastward or offshore. So far from doing 
this, Shamrock deliberately left Columbia, broke tacks 
and. went fluke hunting inshore, with the result that Co- 
lumbia picked up a little of the promised easterly breeze 
and was soon the leading boat. After thus losing her 
place, Shamrock did all that she could to regain it, and 
finally came up so near to Columbia that, as they both 
lay well inshore near Seabright, the shadow of Sham- 
rock’s big club topsail was visible for half an hour on 
Columbia’s mainsail or headsails. They were now hardly 
more than drifting, and it was evident that the race 
could not finish in time. When it was called off at 
4:30 the two were so nearly even that it was a matter 
of doubt which was ahead. Columbia was a little to 
windward, with Shamrock on her lee bow, and with the 
odds in her favor when the difference in time of starting 
and allowance is considered. As in the first race, the latter 
part was a matter of luck which showed nothing more 
than that this challenger is strong where all others have 
been weak—in very light weather. In the running there 
was little to choose, but in the windward work, as long 
as ~ wind held true the advantage was all with Sham- 
rock. 

So far as is now known, the dimensions, especially 
the extra beam and draft, the added displacement and 
more powerful form of Shamrock, with a lower center of 
effort and ememter of gravity of rig, a lower center of 
gravity,of ‘baliast and probably more ballast, promise to 
makesher a very dangerous boat under lower sails or a 
reefed-amainsail; ‘and at the same time it has been proved 
that she is at least as fast as Columbia in very light 
weather. The strong point of Columbia is probably in 
good working breezes: when she can carry her club 
topsail.. comfortabl ch times her lessened dis- 





r d finer lines will make it possible 
to drive her at a , than the shorter, er 
and coarser boat. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the many strong cr s of Shamrock’s 


und -body are more than offset by her work in the 


lerwater 
three trials; if her design wete as defective as it has been 
declared to be, it is hardly ‘possible that she could hold 
Columbia under any conditions 


The work of the fieet has thus far been most 
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successful, there having been no interference whatever with 
either yacht. A eusiber of vessels have been warned off 
the course, some of them ‘under circumstances which 
have led:to formal complaints being | against them 
by the officials, on the strength of which it is threatened 
that the licenses of their pilots will be revoked. It is 
rather amusing that among the small number of steam 
yachts which have been warned off the course by the 
guard fleet are White Ladye, Mr. J. L. Johnston, and 
Erin, Sir Thomas Lipton. The attendant fleet has di- 
vided each day, part going down the Jersey beach to the 
westward of the racers and part keeping out to sea. 
Each division has been distant from one:to two miles 
from the yachts, except at the start and turn, and with 
a continuance of the present arrangements it seems prob- 
able that all danger of crowding or interference of any 
kind will be avoided. The fleet is a very large one, ‘but 
being so scattered as compared with previous years, one 
does not easily realize its vast proportions. Apropos of 
the oft-repeated suggestion of going to Newport to avoid 
crowding, all the regular passenger steamers that ply 
about Narrangansett Bay and to Block Island and Nan- 
tucket are on the course off Sandy Hook, gathering in 
the dollars, while some quite small steamers have come 
from the Delaware River, bearing out our argument that 
it is impossible to avoid the steamer fleet as long as men 
come from a distance to see the races and are willing 
to pay good prices. The. attendance from distant points 
-—Montreal, Toronto, Chicago, New Brunswick, Toledo, 
Cleveland and other: Western and Southern cities—is 
very large, and the interest is increasing rather than the 
reverse as the close matching of the yachts is disclosed. 





On Saturday evening Mr. Iselin went to New Ro- 
chelle, leaving Columbia in the Horseshoe, near Sham- 
rock. Sir Thomas Lipton and his friends remained 
on board Erin, in company with the racers. On Sunday 
afternoon the representatives of the two clubs met at the 
New York Y. C. héuse to consider a proposition from 
Sir Thomas Lipton to sail the races every day after 
Tuesday. Owing to contracts and arrangements already 
made for Tuesday and Thursday, it was finally decided to 
adhere to the present plan of alternate days until after 
Thursday, when a race will be sailed on each week day 
unless either party objects. The following was drawn up, 
to be inserted in the conditions of the races: 





The foregoing’ agreement [the condition of the chal- 
lenge] is further modified by mutual consent. as follows: 
Strike out the clause beginning “the first race shall 
be sailed on Tuesday, Oct. 5, 1890,” and substitute the 
following: “The races shall be sailed on the following 


38ft. long, z0ft. beam amidships, depth 334ft., and the roof 
of the-house rises-ahout 3ft. above the deck, allowing 6ft._ 
2in. standing room inside. The hull is flat bottomed with 
a skeg running aft from atnidships.. The frame is of-2 by 
8in. timbers, 2ft. apart, double planking on bottom and 
sides, making it stiff and tight. The house is 27ft. long, 
conforming to the shape of the hull, with double walls of 
cedar siding on the outside, and matched % cedar on the 
inside. The house is partitioned into four rooms—kitchen, 
dining. room, bunk room and toilet, the three main rooms 
being 8 by.10. Four swinging bunks and two couches 


running. the full length of the dining room afford sleeping 


accomodations for six people. There is a and -sink 
in the kitchen, water tank, ice box and all the com- 
forts and conveniences of a modern home. A small pipe 
conducts the rain water from the roof into the water tank. 
The boat draws only 8in. of water. It can be towed on 
tide with a small boat for short distances, can be sailed 
before the wind, but when on a cruise it is generally taken 
in tow by the small passenger steamers running to various 
points on ‘the Sound, and the expense of moving is thus 
merely nominal. The summer months are generally spent 
among the islands, and in the fall it is taken to the flats. 

It furnishes an ideal home for the duck shooter, as it 
can be stationed convenient to the shooting grounds, and 
is easily moved from place to place. There is probably no 
place in the United States where there is such a variety of 
scenery and sport as on Puget Sound, and the house-boat 
is an institution in every way adapted to the highest en- 
joyment of it. 

Farruaven, Wash., Sept. 21. 
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Canoeing. 


The A. C. A. Executive Committee. 


Com. MacKenprick has named Saturday, Oct. 28, as 
the ‘date of the annual meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Canoe Association, the meeting 
to be held at the Toronto C, C. house, Toronto. Messrs. 
C. B. Vaux and H..M. Dater have been appointed an 
auditing committee for the report of the secretary-treas- 
urer. Messrs. .D. .B. Goodsell, of. Yonkers; Herbert 
Begg, of Toronto, and R, Easton Burns, of Kingston, 
have been appointed as regatta committee, the latter as 
chairman. 








Gatt, Oct. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: Having had 





NIAGARA, A PUGET SOUND HOUSE-BOAT. 


dates until the series be completed, viz.: Oct. 10, 1899; 
Oct. 12, and on each following day except Sunday; pro- 
vided, however, that immediately on the conclusion of 
the race of Oct. 12 and of each subsequent race the re- 
gatta committee shall inquire of each contestant whether 
he is willing to start the next day, and should either 
contestant reply in the negative one day shall intervene 
before starting the next race. Sunday shall not count as 
such intervening day. 
New York, Oct. 9, 1890: 


_On behalf of New York Y. C.: Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
vice-commodore; J. V: S. Oddie, secretary; F. W. J. 
Hurst, treasurer; Edward M. Brown, H. F. Lippitt. 

On behalf of the Royal Ulster Y. C.: R. G. Harmon- 
Crawford, vice-commodore, R. U. Y, C.; H. M. Mc- 
Gildowny, R. U. Y. C. 





If it is agreed after finish of a race to sail next day, the 
code letter L will be flown on the committee steamer; 
but if otherwise, the letter M. 

On Sunday Sir Thomas Lipton was a guest of Col. 
Butler Ames on the old America, sailing about the 
Lower Bay. The day was cloudy, with a fresh N.E. 
breeze and rain at night, eontinuing through Monday. 
Columbia's crew unbent her mainsail, and both it and her 
club topsail were recut. 

Tuesday, Oct. 1o—3 P. M.—A dense f 
Monday evening, and held up to noon on Tuesday. with 
no wind. A small fleet of steamers went out to the Light- 
ship, and at 11:15 the committee boat set the signal, “Race 
off.” The fleet steamed in to the port of the Hook, where 
the two yachts, with their tenders, were lying. There 
was no preparation on either for a race. A meeting was 
held on board the flagship, at which Sir Thomas Lipton 
requested that a aoe yey for ee: but the 
i ee 1 to accept the proposal, so the 
next trial will be on Thursday, Oct. 12. 


closed in on 





A Puget Sound House-Boat. 


Tue illustration is from a photograph of the only house- 
boat on Puget 2 vsheatts 


ri ony of went pases ly adapted 
to how ing. The aoe 


fc There are houses built upon rafts of no 
SS of navigability, and floating “shacks” of’ all 
nds used the 
inlets, but this is the onl 


vessel of the kind capable. of 
Sound 


at all times of the year 
was i 


in ost any kind of weather. It built d th 
winter of 1896-7 by H. L. Merrill, city cleric at Fairhaven, ~ 
Wash., ‘S. Rice, of the same city, The hull is 


in the rivers, harbors and- 


the privilege of moving at the executive committee meet- 
ing, held in Buffalo. in 1808, a resolution recommending 
the regatta committee to hold the races of the Associa- 
tion on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of the last 
week of the annual meet, which met the approval of the 
executive committee, and believing that the incidents of 
1899 have emphasized the advantage of holding the 
principal races during those days, I propose to offer the 
following addition to the by-laws: 

“That Chap. IX.—duties of regatta committee—be 
amended in the second paragraph by inserting after No. 
6 the following: ‘No. 7—The races required by those by- 
laws to be held at an annual meet shall be called on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday of the last week of the 
annual meet.’ ” 


J.UN. MacKenprrcx. 


American Canoe Association. 
Proposals for Membership.—Associates: Miss Florence 
aw and Miss Clara Presbrey, canoe Izan, Taunton 


. Taunton, Mass.; Gardner Raymond, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Samson, Mrs. Bernhard Lierching, Ironde- 
“.quoit C. C., Rochester, N. Y E 


= rr emer 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 


























Grapshooting. 
_ If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the following: 


wee 


Fixtures. 


Oct. 11-12.—Regding, Pa.—Live-bird and target tourmament 
the Independent Ga’ Club, 7 ” 
j Se. aon Ky.—Hill Top Gun Club’s two-day tournament. 

° . . y- 

Oct, 11-12.—Newark, N. J.—On Smith Brothers’ grounds; twe 
days’ tournament of the New Jersey State e. 

ct. 12-14.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament under the auspices of 


the Kentucky Gun Club. Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. 
Oct. 13.—Batavia. N. Y.—E C cup target, championship contest 
between Mr. W. R. Crosby, poem, and Mr. R. B: Heikes, chal- 


lenger. Match begins at 8 o’cloc'! 

Oct. 16-19.—Du Pont Park, St. Louis, Mo.—Fall tournament; 
three days at targets; one day at live birds; $300 to $600 added 
money. J. A. Corry, Manager. 

Oct. 17-19.—Circleville, O.—Fall tournament of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club. G. R. Haswell Sec’y. 

Oct. 17-19.—Baltimore, Md.—Sixth annual fall tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association. J. R. Malone, Manager. 

Oct. 18.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Handicap at 25 live birds, $10 en- 
trance; also sweepstakes. 

Oct. 21.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia svenstincteny League. 

Oct. 23-28.—Nashville, Tenn.—Belle Meade Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; targets and live birds; $750 added. W. R. Elliston, Sec’y. 

Oct. 25-26.—Rochester, N. Y.—Eighth annual fall tournament of 
the Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 

Oct. 26.—Mt. ‘Kisco, N. Y.—Fall tournament of Mt. Kisco Gun 
ce. Open to all. Cash and merchandise prizes, R. W. Gorham, 


c’y. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3.—Cincinnati, O.—Tournament of the Cincinnati 
Gun a days at live birds; two days at targets. Arthur 

am y. 

Nov. 1-22.—Sioux City, Ia.—Second annual live-bird_ tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club; added money in every event. R. Chap- 
man, y. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
nm contest. Fourth Saturday ~{ each month, Gramd American 
Wernee's Perk Nornside Crossing, Ill,—Medal 

atson’s .—Burnside Crossing, — con 
first and third Fridays of each mete . “ibaa 
1900. 

April 2.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Gran 
faatriaain Handicap. eanke Sec’y. eis , 

May 7.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth smal esavention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. E. S. Rice, 
want 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
yew York gue ae for the Protection of Fish and Game. 

enry es, y- 

une 6-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ 

i J..c. Porterfield, Sec’y. execs ers 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Associations Grand 

—- Hestine onpet, (eraement. Reward Banks, Sec’y. “4 
une —.—Tournam lo Tra: ooters’ League, first 

in June. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. ” rs 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The seventh annual fall tournament given by the Baltimore 
Shooting Association, Oct. 17, 18 and 19, has two days at targets 
and one at live birds. The shooters will be handicapped by dis- 
tance as follows:. Amateurs, I4yds.; semi-experts, teyds.; experts, 
18yds. Two sets of traps, Sergeant system, will be used, All 
target events are known traps, unknown angles. Manufacturers’ 
agents may. shoot for targets only. Four moneys—40, 30, 
20 and 10 per cent.—will govern the division of the moneys in tar- 
get events. Shells shipped. care of Alford Sporting Goods Co., 
212 East Baltimore street, will be delivered on the grounds. Shoot- 
ing commences at 10 .o’clock. There are twelve target events on 
the first two days respectively, two at 10, six at and four at 20 
targets. Entrance based on 10 cents per target; $100 added each 
day. On the third day there are three, live-bird events on the 
proweaee ee Baltimore introductory, 7 birds, $7, and the Subur- 

an sweepstakes, 10 birds, $10, three moneys each event, 50, 30 
and 20 cent., high guns, 30yds.; the Pimilco handicap, at 30 
birds, $20, handicaps 25 to 33yds., two moneys, 60 and 40 per cent., 
class shooting. Birds are included in the entrance in each event. 
The tournament will be under the management of Messrs. H, T. 
Ducker, James R. Malone and J. C. Hicks. 


In the race home from the yacht race on Tuesday, Oct. 3, there 
was rather a critical moment for some of the shooting experts 
when the steamboat Monmouth ran into the steamboat Onteora. 
In the y were Messrs. U, M. C. Thomas and C. M. Landon, 
of the U. M. C. Co.; Mr. A. R. Berry, assistant secretary of the 
Smokeless Powder and Ammunition Co., London, and Mr Edward 
Banks, secretary of the American E C and Schultze Powder Co. 
Messrs. Landon and Banks were on the forward part of the main 
deck when the collision occurred. The whole port side ahead of 
the paddle wheel was shattered or splintered, and the bow of the 

t was borne under water so far that Mr. Banks was suddenly 
more than waist deep in water and would have been swept over- 
board by the rush of water’ had it not been for the help of a 
nearby stanchion, to which he clung. He had pocketfuls of water 
and a wet ere, all of which were trifles compared with the 
saving of the affable and accomplished gentleman. Messrs. 
Thomas and Se | were watching the race so enthusiastically that 
they paid no heed to the collision. 


The sight annual fall tournament of the Rochester Rod and 
Gun Club, Oct. 25 and 26, Rochester, N. Y., has a similar pro- 
gramme each day, namely, ten events, 140 targets in all, with a 
total entrance of $14. Targets included in all ‘events at 2 cents 
each. Five per cent. of the purses will be deducted for average 
money, to be divided each day 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. For 

eneral average the club gives $7 to first, $5 to second and $3 to 
third. No one barred from the sweepstake events. Manufacturers’ 
agents will not be allowed to shoot for average moneys. Shoot- 
ing begins at 9:30 each day. Lunch served on the grounds. Take 
Park avenue cars. The committee is as follows: essrs. John F. 
Norton, R. C. Kerchner, Geo. Borst, J. L. Weller, A. H. Mosher 
and F. E. McCord. 


A Cincinnati correspondent writes us as follows: “The sched- 
uled event for the Fleischman-Peabody cup the first Wednesday 
in November will necessarily be postponed one week on account 
of the tournament. Last Wednesday’s (Oct. 4) contest the standin 
of the leaders was in their five best scores—%75 birds: Frank See Hd 
Gambell 68, A. C. Dick 67, Schuler 67, R. M. Burton 65, Hugheey 
65, W. H. Little 65, Lindsley 64, H. Burton 64; and there’s many 
a slip ’twixt, &c. Schuler has ordered a very fine medal to take the 

of the cup now being shot for, the first contest to take place 
in December.” 
. Mr. W. R. Colville, of the Du Pont Powder Co., while in New 
York week visited the Interstate Park grounds, near Jamaica, 
L. L., in company with Capt. J. A. H. Dressel. He expressed him- 
self as being bighiz pleased with them in every icular. They 
now are entirely cleared of the crops and seeded down, presentin 
a beautifully level appearance. They could not serve the intende: 

better if made to order. The architect’s plans for the 

casino we learn are well advanced toward completion, 

In the contest for the Review cup, at Kansas City, on Oct. 
between Mesare. J. ALR Rillots col Wicks Cooghy, the hate, 

of 98 to 97.. On the fo i dey they ss 

lic - ;. which Elliott “7 score 
: out. 
care Mr; Litzke under the caption “Arkansas 


‘portrait of Capt. John Philip Sousa, “The March ing,” 
published in our columns this is from a h ich 

as the of Mr. H. . 
We goduives Grongh @ courtesy r. 5. dumphrey, Yadien 
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Mr. H. B. Nicholson, sécretary of the C..L. R. & G. C., Crown 
Point, Ind., writes us as follows: ‘The Cedar Lake Rod and Gun 
Club have named Oct, 28 and 29 as the days of their next tourna- 
‘ment, the same to be held on the club grounds at Paisley (Cedar 
Lake), Ind. “Programmes can be had by writing the secretary.” 


We profoundly regret the death of John Plankinton, Jr., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., who passed away recently from an acute attack 
of typhoid fever. He was less than twenty-one years old when he 
passed away, and had a large circle of friends who grieve for one 
who had so many noble qualities and bright prospects in life. 


Wet, qoudy and dismal weather, with a bad light, were the con- 
ditions which governed the contest for the championship of New 
Jersey, of which the E C cup is emblematic, at Lyndhurst, N. J., 
on October 6, between Messrs. Harold Money and C. W. Feigen- 
span. The former won by the score of 46 to 43. 

Dr. A. A. Webber, the champion yt and expert trap shot, 
has been wearing goggles as a result of the accident which in- 
jured his eye at the Hell Gate Gun Club’s shoot. For a time 
there was danger that the eye might not be saved, but it is a 
pleasure to relate that such danger is all past. 

Mr. B. H. Norton, of the Hazard Powder Co., under date of Oct. 
6, writes us as follows: “Mr. Edw. S. Lentilhon’s nephew had his 
new Remington gun stolen. Two hundred dollar grade, No. 
100,197, hammerless, ejector. Will you kindly mention same in 
your paper and it may help to recover it?” 

In the club shoot of the East Side Gun Club, Newark, at 25 
targets, Geo. Piercy was high gun on a score of 21. In the 
sweepstake events, Mr. L. H. Schortemeier cut out the work for 
the competition. 

Mr. R. W. Gorham, secretary of the Mount Kisco (N. Y.) Gun 
Club, informs us that his club’s fall tournament, open to all, will 
be held on Oct. 26, and that there will be merchandise and cash 
prizes. 

Mr. H. W. Levi, of the Garden City Gun Club, won the Chicago 
Sportsmen’s trophy in the contest for it at Watson’s Park, Oct. 7, 
the manner of it being all set forth in “Western Traps” this week. 





CAPT. JOHN PHILLIP SOUSA. 


On Oct. 18 there will be a 25-live-bird handicap at Morfey’s shoot- 
ing grounds, Lyndhurst, N. J. The entrance will be $10. Sweeps 
will also be shot at the pleasure of the contestants. 


Mr. R. S. Waddell, of Cincinnati, O., and Mr. E. D. Fulford, of 


* Utica, N. Y., were among the distinguished men who were in 


evidence in the gun colony last week. 


The shooting season of the Crescent Athletic Club opened last 
Saturday. In the October cup event Mr. L. Rhett scored 25, the 
limit, with a handicap of 6, 

The Garfield Gun Club, Chicago, has begun its series of live- 
bird shoots, two each month, fourteen in all, closing in May next. 

BERNARD ATERS, 


° WESTERN TRAPS. 
Chicago Sportsmen’s Trophy. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 7.—The fourteen entries for the Chicago 
Sportsmen’s trophy contest, second of the series, yesterday, found 
fine weather and birds which were soft marks. This is really the 
poorest shooting month at pigeons of the year, as the birds are 
moulting now and do not fly well, : ; 

Nearly everybody went straight in the first trials of the 15-bird 
race, only two men—Dicks and Parker—falling back of 15, the for- 
mer with 12 and the latter with 13. The shoot-off was the main 
thing and turned out an unexpected winner, H. W. Levi, of Gar- 
den City Club, who by means of his handicap shot out such old- 
timers as Geo. Roll, Joe Barto, Eddie Steck, J. H. Amberg, W. B 
Leffingwell, etc. At the 15 hole, or third frame of 5s in the ties, 
Dr. Shaw lost a bird, and this left only six men in—Elias, Amberg, 
Roll, Barto, Levi and Young. The end of the next frame saw only 
three left in—Roll, Levi and Young—Elias ooving dropped out on 
his last bird in this string. Of the remaining thre oll had no 
bird allowance, Levi had needed his extra tie bird three times 
and Young had used his extra bird twice. In the following frame 
Roll lost his second bird and Young lost his first two. his left 
the race for Levi if he could kill straight after his missing his 
second bird. Levi_pluckily killed on out straight and won the 
handsome badge. Roll and Young divided the money on second 
honors. Roll won high average badge for the second time. Scores: 












Geo Roll, BO, 0......ccccccccccccccveces ecccecone 121221111221112  —15 
C S Wikeox, BB, Biccccsccsccccsccccsccccccccscee 12212120111101111 —15 
CB: Ditka, Bh Bin cide pc vc ccccccasccsctcccacsce 22112111111001000 —12 
W B Leffingwell, 28, 1 eeeeeee0921221012111111 —15 
Dr Shaw, it Ot dvcadaecesveees oe eeeeeedhh111911211121 —15 
MIME Wir Geacckdccsacaccesccctahseveocacce 122111221121121  —15 
eer, BD) Ve dvecacecdeccecccogccssccccscccoccces 1120212211101201 —13 
Elias, 29, 3... cccsscceccescccccecscvcsccsesseces 2211121221210121 —15 
PE Ammbete, Bie B. o ievcccccsccccccccsececcuvess 211112221121112 —15 
B Barto, %6, digedhdasessgeusdyseivepecduatee 222121222121222 —15 
T Levi, BO, Bicccdcccdcccccciccccscccccccscovcecs 212212221112111 —15 
S EB Vourig, 28, Sis. ccccccccccsccscccccsecs wsctes 221112102112100111—15 
Ed Steck, 30, 1eic.......0 veeseesee-212112122191212  —15 
S Palmer, 30, 1.....sseceeeeeees poquduscdeses ++» -2112122121201111 —15 
Shoot-off: . 
a Serr rere rr rrr 12122 11221 11122 11221 20111 —4 
Wilcox, 28, 0..... dnvbcceevesectas § OW 
Leffingwell, 28, 0.... -1110w 
Shaw, 30, acccccccccccecoccsckaias. ELIZ:  2121° 
BM. Oca sadecccces IITagaa2 2220 
Elias, 20, 1.......-.++. soesecetaala 21112 22122 20210 
Amberg, 90, 0......cc:c.c00+see22001 22122-11111 2010 
arto, 90, 0...c.ccc.c00cesce0-21202 2121. 12121 2290 
Toeviy  B0j-1....cccccccere -:119202 210111 11222 221202 2021225 
Young, 28, 1.......... - 22201 «221001 +«12211 21112 002221—4 
Steck, 30, 0....+..++++- oon” 
Palmer, 30, 0.....00000eeeeeeeall 2° 


Levi won diamond-badge. Roll and Young divided $5. Roll won 
high average badge. 


Birds for Belle Meade. - ; 
Mr. Robert E. Cox, of this city, who is to provide the birds for 


| 


819 


. 


the big “Belle Meade shoot, writes me asking me to come over and 

look at his lot, as. he has nearly 10,000 now in stock and is very 
roud of their quality: I hear Belle Meade erders fully 10,000 
Birds, and they will. be a.good sort. 

E. Hoveu. 





480 Caxton Buiip1ne, Chicago, Ill. 





Garlield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—The following scéres were made on our grounds 
to-day. The weather was ideal for shooting, but unfortunately a 
farmer chose to-day to burn an old straw stack a short distance 
to windward, and a heavy fog of smoke drifted across the traps all 
afternoon. Notwithstanding the smoke, R. Kuss won A medal 
with a perfect score—25 straight—while W. Northcott was a close 
follower, winning B medal on a score of 24. C medal was won by 
Brabrook on a score of 17. rae Be 

Jack Fanning, of Gold Dust fame, paid us a visit and solved the 
smoke problem to the extent of 21 out of 25. Dr. C. Shaw, a 
brother of our Dr. Shaw, was also a visitor from Woodhull, II. 
This closes the season of target shooting, and on Saturday we 
begin on a series of live-pigeon shoots. The series will consist 
of fourteen shoots, two each month until May. The seores: 


Twenty-third trophy shoot, 25 targets: / 





TROON = c cccacaccdseccsqenesies ©19901910.11191191199111111—25 
RIGMBCES oc cccviccvccesccc'es -1100011111111111111011111—21 
Dr Meek ......... dauowknere -1100100111111111111110100—18 
Mrs Shaw ...cccccccccccscccce -1000110111110001001110111—15 
Dr SHAW occccccccccscccccesce -1111011111111011111111111—23 
WI cnc odoon Git essccccaasecaane . - -0101100010001111010001100—11 
S BE Mae iv cccccsccsccceiccccdsee « « -0100010001110010110011101—12 
TEMINE Sodevain<cesdoesneacdedscoades « . -1100111100000010011001011—12 
TF TE rac ch dvecevcctsseccececste « « -100100110110110000003.1011—12 
Fy WER EE Sicvcciccssseccccncees -1100000100100001111000000— 8 
Nerthentt «oi ccccdevstvcegecccecs -1111011911111111111111111—24 
Hellman 5. .cccccscvcccccccecvcce -1111110110111111110100111—20 
TR dircdvasetncsnccetedesdéceecks -1111110111111110101101011—20 
T Walk ccccccccccccceccccccccesce . .0010110001000100001101000— 8 
WOWMiRG Gecccctedccccescvcccecscecce «+» 1111111101111001111101111—21 
TRONS cose ackaccsscevnseecccesess . « -1010011190100101100111101—14 
TROL. Se cccnecespiteccessscssecdes . . « 0000010010000000000100000— 3 
Brabraok .cccccccccccccesesccossces «+ -0101010001111111101111011—17 
TED. Cacacndvebcdecdivedsvesecectiqeaveed 0111111111110011111111111—22 
O Byrne .......6- sedanebugeue Jabedacad ewe 0101101000001000000000010— 6 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 12 4 5 Events: 1 2 f 
Targets: 15101010 Targets: 15 10 10 10 
a sctcesadsona IO OO 5: S. VR Oe esdcccs te <6 Gace 
Richards .....sss0006 - 14 7 4 8 Northcott 810 10 
De Medi ccccosccccce we es Hellman 8 69 
ee eee 1 ere terrors emu 
De SRAW cvccvecces ve 110.... F Wolff .. a a4 
Pollard § c.ccccceccoce - 83 Fanning .. - 910 
S M Meek........006 6 3 Thomas - 66 
TER. ccccccesccccocees 75 Brabrook .... cane a0’ ¢6: hee 
WORMED . ceccctcoccecss sk oy ‘Se “WORE Shceesceds edna de 6d. c 
T THetOl cccsecccccese os GB 8. © SW cccccccccccces ae oo 3.. 





The shoots will be held on the second and fourth Saturdays o 
each month. : : 

Trophy shoots to begin at 1 o’clock and no entries permitted 
after 3 o’clock. : 

A shooter must participate in at least eight shoots to be eligible 
to win a prize. Eight high scores to count only. s 

Trophy events to be 10 live pigeons. An entrance fee of $2 will 
be charged (birds extra), and the money, if twenty-five entries or 
under, divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; if over twenty-five entries, 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent., and the club to add $5 to each purse. 
Members will be placed on a handicap of distance only, 25 to 
Slyds., sliding handicap, to be rearranged after each shoot. Pigeons 
trapped in trophy events at 15 cents each. 

All members are requested to note the fact that no entries in 
trophy events will be received after 3 o’clock. 

Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Eureka Gun Club. 


Chicago, Oct. 7.—In the trophy shoot, No. 2, Cunnyngham won 
in Class A, Dr. Miller won in Class B, J. L, Jones won in Class 
C and J. G. Lovell won in Class D. 

Event No. 3 was the Mussey cup. J. G. Lovell (4) tied A. W. 
Adams (2), each scoring 24. In the shoot-off at 10 targets Adams 
broke 9 to Lovell’s 6. 

The team race, six men on a side, 20 targets, resulted as follows: 

Steck 15, Adams 17, Miller 17, Walters 16, Sundermeier 8, Dun- 
bar 9; total 82. 

Cunnyngham 18, Antoine 15, Bennett 15, Jones 15, Borroff 18, 
Lovell 14; total 92. 


Events: 1 23 Events: 

GC Lavell scicvecccase 16 21 34 Dr MilleF c.cccccccseses oe 
Ars Carson ..scecscsees 1814.. C Antoine ........ 
Ed Steck. ccccccccscecss 19 19 23 V Cunnyngham .. 
4 W Adams ........... 20 23 24 Dr Morton ..........000 
A Sundermeier ........ 16 96 27 - De: Carson: cs cccccesccce vo 
De Tees cosceccevccese 191915 A Walters .....cccccces oe 
J L Joes ..ccccccccece 172319 J P Bowles .......cccee oo 
T W Bennett .........- 161817 A G Holmes .......... «. 
Mack c.ccccccse Seasheces 63 STIS Dunbar .cccccccccccccecs ° 





Trap Around Reading. 


PuHeENIXVILLE, Pa., Oct. 6.—Stephens to-day won the gold medal 
at the second monthly medal shoot of the Phceenix Gun Club, of 
this place. Stephens and Buckwalter both shot from scratch, and 
each scored 24. In the shoot-off at 5 targets Stephens broke 5, 
while Buckwalter could only get 2. The shooting was over the 
magautrap, 25 targets per man. Score: 

edal shoot, nen Stephens, scratch, 24; Buckwalter, 
scratch, 24; Holman, 4, 21; Dotterer, 5, 20; Phiet, 6, 20; Hodge, 5; 
Ennis, 6, 18; Edwards, 6, 18; Miller, 7, 18; Harris, 9, 15; Erb, 10, 14; 
Tracy, 12, 12; Farley, 15, 9. 

Cumbola, Pa., Oct. 4.—John Thomas to-day defeated Patrick 
Brennan, of St. Clair, in a live-bird match for a $20 purse, ren- 
nan killed 2, while Thomas killed 3. Each man shot at 5 live 
birds, one oe. 

Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 5.—W. C. Grube, of this city, to-day de- 
feated E. F. Smith, of Fairville, in a 10-live-bird match for $15 a 
a side on the shooting grounds at McGrann’s Park. Grube 
killed 8 to Smith’s 7.. As soon as the match was completed Smith 
promptly challenged Grube to shoot another match at any aumber 
of birds for any sum. Grube at once accepted and seopeced to 
shoot it at once at 20 live birds each, for $25 a side. is time 
Smith won by the score of 18 to 17 for Grube, although Grube had 
hard luck by having 3 drop dead out of bounds. he two then 
decided to shoot another match Oct. 12 at 25 live birds. 

Royersford, Pa., Oct. 7.—Buckwalter to-day won the Corrigan 
medal by aegis 21 out of 25 targets at the monthly shoot of the 
Twin City Gun Club, of this place. The score: uckwalter 21, 
Miller 19, Johnson 15, Poinsett 14, Corothers 7, Emmers 3. 

The Twin City Gun Club have decided to hold a target shoot 
Oct. 21 for a fine $250 gun. 

West Chester, Pa., Oct. 7.—The challenge cup of the West 
Chester Gun Club was to-day won by Hoopes, a new shooter. 
The scores are very low. Hoopes and Sellers tied on 17. In the 
shoot-off Hoopes won, breaking 6 to Sellers’ 5. Score: 

Twenty-five targets per man: Hoopes 17, Ford 15, Gill 15, Hoar 
16, Howard 16, Sellers 17. USTER. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn,.Oct. 7.—This was an off shoot. A few scores were 
made as follows: 










Events: 1 32 3 4 6:6. 7 

Targets: 15 2 2 Sp 15 2% 
Gardner ..... Baw BA .. BB 
Mrs Gardner Bie. ic Eb ace: ie ne Cais 
Althaus .. 6 .. 1319 6 13 14 
Ashley 1 .. © 2 8 Mt... 
Bennett Ba $ HB 2.0 wc. 
Brigham 9 9 0 146 4.10 12 
Paterson ger: Pati ba ah swe ae 
Siedell 4s 24 9. 8/4 
Thompson 046 7° 4 2 
David . ooo ee MR. 85 2. 18 
Amend €° init ie Week eee 
Wright .. 4 


Geo. B. Paterson, Sec’y. 
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Arkansas and the South. 
Elliott-Crosby Maiches—Review Cup. . 


Kawmsas City, Mo., Oct. 3.—The first of a series of two matches 
between these two well-known experts was shot at Exposition Park 
to-day and resulted in a win Yor the Farmer Boy after a close and 

ibborn contest, which the final score shows was won by 1 bird. 
hat each of the contestants was in the best of form is evidenced 
by the great score each put up, the aggregate showing Crosby 98, 
Elliott wi. The local man maintained the rn he has so 
o established of losing his first bird, and though Crosby shortly 
afterward lost his 3d, he was never able to take the lead, as lie 
lost his 13th and 85th, the latter costing him the race. Crosby, after 
missing his 3d, ran 67 straight, at which juncture his 61st fell dead 
out of bounds, after which he killed out. Crosby’s best runs were 
57 and 38, the latter remaining unfinished, while Elliott made the 
best run of the day—71. Both shooters used the first barrel with 
great precision, and the second was largely used for safety. 
« The birds were a very good lot, mostly blue cf color, and as a 
rule good fiyers. The weather conditions were good, though the 
light wind which blew right quarterly across the traps did not aid 
the birds materially, : , 

Mr. Jno. J Hallowell, of the U. M. C. Co., acted in the capacity 
of referee, Mr. W. V. Rieger was trap puller and Mr. James Whit- 
field, of the Kansas City Star, was official scorer. hrough the 
courtesy of the latter we are able to give the flight of the birds. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


AYNKRSATAATAKRT STAT ZAPRSARAT 
JAR Elliott....%°12222%22912201292211222122—2 
ROSPA SAT PATAIDAKRKTAALIANGAAZA 
21111222212%21222112122112 2-2 
VIF RET LIPSANCPTARTALRCRYOSK 
1122221212222229222922%1212-% 
KWAF VISA AAA SAPO LZAKANYS 
212221121022112111122211 1—24~97 
BANK TAAASAKPYI LER LAAT S 
WRCrosby.... 2201 ¥UuzZ1I2ZQLI22iszi1izzi2iit 2 
PLIYANKIALTAOT TAKADA TORY 
LIZLALT2ILVLL2Li~22221222 1—w 
ATPACTAAAPHAKARAYT IAN 
oS USE a 4 
SLYVPAAAATKRA BRING T LAVA CNFAL 
232222122%21211112222222 2 2-25-98 


Republic Cup. 


Oct. 4.—To-day Messrs. J. A, R. Elliott and W. R. Crosby met 
again in a pigeon contest, though this time the possession of the 
Republic cup was at issue. This brought about a most remarkable 
contest, and resulted in Elliott retaining possession of the cup, as 
he put up a perfect score, running his 100 birds straight without 
a skip. Notwithstanding Elliott’s great performance, Crosby also 

ave a good account of himself and actually missed but 1 bird, 
though the score only credits him with a total of 97. Two of his 
birds fell dead out of bounds. 4 

In accomplishing his feat of to-day Elliott established a new rec- 
ord, as this is the first 100 straight birds which have ever been 
kiiled with a repeating gun, though it has twice before been ac- 
complished in matches. : 

In November, ’92, Mr. E. D. Fulford, in a match with J. L. 
Brewer, scored 100 straight. In July, 9, Elliott also succeeded in 
duplicating this feat. ulford’s score was made under Hurling- 
ham rules and Elliott’s under American S. A. rules, Each used 
double-barreled guns on these occasions. ; 

Thus by his score of to-day Elliott is the only man in the trap- 
shooting world who has ever made such a score twice. Both of 
these feats were made on the same grounds, as his contest with 

. er also took place at Exposition Park. . 

The prevailing conditions were not favorable to the birds, as a 
light drizzling rain fell, but that again made the light bad, so while 
the bitds were not as fast as youerer, the shooters had the light 
and a bad backgtound to contend with. Crosby’s best run was 48 
straight, as he too ran straight up to the 49th round, but th@nce- 
forwatd dropped 1 in each string of 26. 

Mr. Chris 5S. Gottlieb acted as referee, J. W. Bramhall as trap 
puller and Mr. James Whitfield as official scorer. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
we teree R PRGA ISR AAZROVAY 


W R Crosby....2 1 21212122122222222112 1—-% 
RT LROAKRYSYRAAN ASA TEAS SOYA 
QisleVseFVeiessisse2e22222110 1—e% 
PVR HOA STOP Y NAR DAA S399 Se 
121222%1122112112222123128-2% 
VW PRAY CROSK9IEYTAA LOOT AN AA 
2QLALLLAZLAVLAV@isgezeLiiivs*2i1 i—ws-97 
Fett a7 eye yaks Stl 

J ARElliott....2121212121122222222312222 2-2 
PASPITIREPAIIT YS LONIKK PAAZ 
221211%2112112822112122212 2-2 
WOA NEAR EK LS 99 | Lb 2 ESOS 
21212222222%3212221129122111-% 
29 WC LRON EKA YY ZETY SOP 
2QIVBPVLLSIVVIIZVIW2ZiIV222 2 2-25-100 

Crosby used a Baker gun, E C powder in a Leader shell. Elliott 
used a Winchester repeater, Leader shell and Hazard powder. 


St. Louis Tournament. 


The programme for this has not come to hand yet, but Manager 
Corray writes me that there will be $225 added money, which, as I 
understand, will be added in the target event. The idea is to have 
two days’ target shooting, with ten events, mostly 15 targets, and 
add $10 in each event, while the additional $25 will constitutue an 
average fund, The last day will be given over to live-bird shoot- 
ing, and the chief event will be 25 birds, in which a valuable cup 
will be put up for competition. This should make quite an inter- 
esting programme and one that should draw more than its share 
of patronage, especially as it should catch some of the Western 
shooters en route to Belle Meade. This is to be a three-day affair 
in place of four, as originally announced. 

Pavut R. Lirzxe. 


Trap at Baltimore. 


Battrmore, Oct, 6.—On Saturday, Sept. 30, the Baltimore Shoot- 
ing Association held their first contest for the Pentz pin, a-hand- 
¢ some pearl scarf pin presented to the association by Uncle Jake 
Pentz, of Shooting and Fishing. Ten birds were shot at by each 
contest, and the scores were: Dixon, aye, 10; Fox, 3yds., 10; 


Collins, ds., 10; Malone, Dupont, Coa, Hood and West killed 
9 cach; Ju 5; Hicks missed his 8th bird and withdrew. A miss- 
and-out mai followed and was won by Hicks and Fox, who 


divided the money on the fifteenth round. _ 

Considerable interest is taken in a match in which Malone and 
Fox on one side‘and Hicks and Ducker on the other will shoot a 
race at 100 live birds per man for $250 a side. A forfeit of $50 has 

by each side and the time for the race will probably 
Baltimore Shooting Associatien 



































FOREST AND STREAM. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


East Side Gun Cieb 


Newark, Oct. 5.—The club shoot at 25 targets, 
the main event of the day. Targets were thrown hard 
wind in the latter part of the day and a stiff inblo 
not make them any easier later in the day. The scores 
Seitz, 12 


was 
stiff 
did 


handicap, 

con's 
ing wind 
Tow : 


Feigenspan, 
*Sinnock ........ 
Dr Davis, 12 


Sweepstakes: 

Events: oe 

Targets: 15 
Piercy 
Sinnock 








Ebrhart 
*Visitor. 


Championship of New Jersey. 


Oct. 6.—The contest for the E C cup, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship of New Jersey, had most unpleasant weather conditions. 
There was a slow, persistent rain falling most of the day. There 
was a raw atmosphere and a dark, bad light, Messrs. Harold 
Money, the holder, and C. W. Feigenspan, the challenger, were 
the contestants. The former won by the score of 46 to 43, On the 
first 25 he broke 24 to Fiegenspan’s 23, and on the last 25 he broke 
22 to his opponent’s 20. Mr. Arthur Bunn was referee. Mr. W. R. 
Hobart was judge for Mr. Feigenspan, while Mr. T. Morfey was 
judge for Harold Money. Capt. A. Ww. Money pulled the traps. 
The targets were not thrown hard, The scores: 


C WE DONE. 9.5055 cidecsvascca 0101111111111111111111111—23 


0011111111111110111100111—20—43 
Harold Money 


Sweepstakes: 

Events: 12345 Events 123465 
Morfey ....... Te Pre? y ae Weer 23 22 22 18 23 
H Money ........ 23 21 .. 23 23 Capt Money ...... 20 22 22 20 22 
Feigenspan . 21 21 21 20 





Walsrode Gun Club. 


Trenton, N. de Oct. 4--In the practice event the following 
scores were made: 

Bennet 8, Woolverton 5, Taylor 9, Francis 9, Ross 3, Thomas 9, 
Bennet 9, Francis 8, Petitt 1, Taylor 4, Worthington 2, Petitt 4, 
voreaners 56, Bennet 8, — 3, Titus 3, Thomas 9, Barwis 4, 
— oe 1, Petitt 2, Taylor 4, Thomas 3, Bennet 7, Petitt 
2, Taylor 0. 

Team shoot: 

Team No. 1, 


DAGE  wccccccepccebieeicebedteschgssethoetnat 11111111101111110111—18 
DOGGAD 000v0s ddsatbeveousbin veepeeesevntane 10111100111011010100—12 

he ee ee ee 11000111110110111101—14 
PD cues c ssvctuntscudeedbercseninupeeerea 00000011001101001010— 7 
WRUMIUNE .o icicskesscovudescpestedesoeee 00011000100011111111—11—62 

Team No. 2. 
CRAIRD «. 0vr vp cries vbe va ebe ws Gkcacsasentbe 11111111111111111110—19 
ORED.s ks cathe coven nledbacenvdecckineaa 11111111101110111101—17 
DONOR 0000 seve gues so ccs cospasendesvocde been 10001000000000100010— 4 
RING © nec ctheteeensscerrichbinsdedces sedi 00011000000000010000— 3 
JOEMOOR > oon seb edo ace sevesbeabeoteisvestcsed 00110011000001011001— 8—61 
Twenty-five-target race: 
RUE aistcsnPieetessnswpevecubiccrse Verse’ 0101000000110110111100001—11 
BINDS, cine ptatinds ccboasschepseccusstee 1111111111010100111111111—21 
ET Se a a EER 1110111100111111011111110—20 
DED cs cadoubuel) ss vi cece sc ducevseceoncim 0000011010001000100000110— 7 
SEE: te bP ue Vib d cath vrcekuekisootyess sheath 1111111010w —8 
SR ab chins 545400%epecne ocbsopdiseveoen 01101w —3 
Match race: 

Ee et ee ee ee ee 11010—3 
; Seatenge race: Petitt 2, Ross 6, Reed 5, Woolverton 6, Worth- 
ington 


ifteen-target race: Woolverton 6, Thomas 12, Ross 11. 


Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 7.—To-day there was a contest between 
eleven men of the Cleveleand Gun Club and eleven men of the 
Buffalo Audubon Gun Ciub, whose guests the former were. The 
conditions were 100 targets, shot in a series of 20-target events. 
This resulted in a victory for the visiting sportsmen, as also did 
the first race, shot in Cleveland. 

Beiore the contest the visitors were entertained.by the Audubon 
Club's committee, which met them at the boat with a tally-ho at 
7:30 A. M. They were driven to The Lincoln for bri after 
which they were treated to a drive through the parks, arriving at 
the grounds at 11 A. M. The was then shot, when all 
lunched at Audubon Park Hotel. Afterward several target events 
were shot, the visitors again showing their superiority with the 


mn. 
The fourth event was at 7 live birds. 
After the shoot the party was banqueted at the Ellicott Club, 
when several of the visitors returned home. C. F. Lambert, of the 
Haverhill Gun Club, of Lynn, Mass., was present at the shoot. 
Event No 2 was the club badge shoot. H. D. Kirkover, E. C. 
Burkhardt and H. C, 3. tied for Class A Badge, Kirkover winning 
in the shoot-off. E. Reinecke won Class B. were no con- 
testants in Class C. The annual field day and merchandise shoot 
of the club will take place on the grounds on Thursday, begin- 
ning at 9:30 A. M. The thanager of the grounds is contem; 

a three-day (midwinter) tourney, to be held in January. Date an 
particulars will be announ later. The scores follow: 
Cleveland Gun Club. 
coserecconsosapestebosthecebonseve 4uwiH wy 
bseckeahob oh Mbabetnscetsareseeayeth 16 16 16 19 
Ss pbupbseuibnrstalseahhtieseesin® 16 16 19 19 
4 16 
16 16 16—79 
16 17 


Redwing 
Haycox 


15—79 
16—83 
Forrester 
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; ag a 
eer es 14 
tJ Saeeecccceceuall u 
ant. Oe ge, eae 17 
18 
ese felis Bi 
khardt ...... 19 2118 
ak. bccick ee ae 
St ae 20 18 
eis eka 22 18 . 
cs Loo secvaual 0... 
wane 1 .. 
sais agli d 20 
Se eoa kc iea 18 
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Pawling Rod and Gun Club. : 
‘ournament of the Pawling Rod and Gun Club, Oct, 6 and 
in to weather 


ite ir on Friday, the first. day, 
for ‘there was rain and clouds ‘and a bad li: 


t—so' much so 
that a number of New York shooters who intended to be present 
abandoned the purpose and did not go at all. This club has been 
in its tournaments of the present year, but it has 
leaders in its membership who praetahy continae the good work. 
To us the programme seemed a bit high as to entrance moneys, 
twelve events on the first day calling for 210 targets, on 
cents a target, or a total entrance of $21. On the sec- 
ond doy the total entrance was $19, or $40 for the two days. How- 
ever, who were present enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 
Mr. Otis Arnold acted most efficiently as cashier, assisted by 


Mr. Ross Cha . _Mr. Mort Haines was referee, and the: 
Captain, Mr. Horatic Nelson, was squad hustler. 


Friday, First Day, Oct. 6. 


There were nine contestants all told on this day. The weather 
was wet and raw. The targets were far from easy to negotiate. 
No. 6 had $5 added and No. 12 had $10 added. No. 9 was the mer- 


chandise a. Ten events were shot in addition to the regu- 
lar programme. scores were as follows: 
Events: 1234567 8 9101112 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 25 
ee eeeececevecesecesesesecees 811 141110 15 11 713 12 13 18 
Hopkins cesses bebepbesoveeseece 8131612 9 14 13.13 12 10 16 21 
> as pkude dnekobanghtnktoee is Se Meee Ras ce ts. as 
SEs Eins notes conic iskane 12 12 18 11 1114121519 9 16 21 
Sn “Ditvavshespebaenonr’ taceea © 12 10 14 13 14 18 13 14 13 15 18 22 
RET Sol oh no ck sachwnncexece ph te 12 11 14:10 11 15 13_:«6 12:13 13:19 
ES aos Swick knas 5 osegns i bast cab onto 1141841116...... 
EEE SP Uisatpavede ons eabesote cng oes cn ae Wl 9ll 91011 19 
ET hast naceh ds dane ncdbblenccecho ks HS G0 Ok bh ceLcates 7600 


Saturday, Second Day, Oct. 7. 


The weather was clear and bright, with a strong, fluky wind 





blowing betimes, which made the targets fly irregularly. Eight 
events besides those of the programme were aek. he sbeceaee” 
Events: 12345678 9101112 
Targets: 1 bb 
WIND: 6 sic. 55 Seve cso ov encores 8 814141711 1218 91311 24 
RE ASS. edie twostebiessis 10 715 14 16 111318 911 11 20 
BME . vobesenossebicesvecaces 6 913 13 17 14 12.238 911 14 %4 
Ms vestvecs diverse dtudval’s 5 813 10 19 10 12 23 7 14 13 23 
I c\spalcVasshecsy > ene evcel> > 56 813 914141115 7121215 
BNE. vtuncsvevsdode déeuee ves bh 8 811 12 17 12 14 22 9 61419 
1, Sookins send adape esha dpes ehnes 43 Bins jos bs ED wes Mss tinn 4 
MEE. G0 ddooseechcucetcaddesst ened’ 79Bl11429.. 8 8 19 
RE Sire nh as no cus hts enat col aen Danae et eB ce 
SEE anceVuksschenirbeenonencenc’ tbe words a ale LE ae as ie 
EE ike bah ctuss ccarscckbossbipedtce ke ink on 11117 619 .. 13 
Bison Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 5.—The contest for the Clinton Bidwell 


challenge trophy to-day resulted in a win by Stacy, who defeated 
E. C. B. in this match. Vecas 


. C. S. B. has challenged Stacy for the cup and the match will 
be held on Oct. 19. 


The score in the 25-live-bird match was a tie, each killing 22 birds. 


E. C. B. lost his first bird in the shoot-off, which was a miss-and- 
out. The day’s scores: 
ome: s a J s preate; 1234 
argets: « ‘argets: 10 15 15 25 
hoc cbewsesceb 8 813 20 RAMA, patie ob < Bsc uae we 13 14 22 
BEE Gees nct sinse cet fp Ny ~  e Cpe 13 12 21 
i Loscwepas tibnsce ee err ire 14 13 20 
Be MGTEE s seteccedsnke © 6. TED (BN civebedeccecs as 10 11 19 
NE atest scccsodes.o0 121821 McCarthy .........:.... 13 12 21 
SRMMEE- ini sesbsttosives.ce 121319 Siegrist -...... Sasosies 8 12 13 20 
MG Gammee. 2 6c00 ct os 121421 


In the live-bird event the scores were: Stacy, 26 out of 30; Foxse, 
21 out of 25; Mack, 3 out of 5; E. C. B., 27 out of 30; Dettron, 3 
out of 5; McCarthy, 16 out of 20; Siegrist, 3 out of 5. 





Portsmouth Gun Club. 


Poxtsmouts, Va., Oct. 5.—The scores of the Portsmouth (Va.) 
Gun Club: 


ents 12334 Events: 288 
‘argets 10151015 Broke. Targets: 10 151015 Broke. 
Stewart ..... 814 812 42 «Noel ...... 4h $13 36 
Byrd ......+. 612 812 5 9 27 
Siler ...cccee. 9 610 ee eae 713 813 41 
Pierce ...... 6 9 610 30 ~=s Bilisoly ..... 613 912 40 
Gallagher ... 814 714 43 ~=s Ballentine 4536 18 
Garrett ...... 6868 a eee 4426 15 
Mooney ..... 4868 26 Schooler 710 5 9 31 


R. O. B. Motes, Sec’y. 


Joha F. Weiler Gun Club. 


Atientown, Pa, Oct. 3—At 26 targets to-day the following 
scores were made: E. Ulmer 7, H. Erdman 6, O. Engleman 1l, 
L. Straub 8 O. Acker 15, F. D, Lauer 21, J. W. Binner 1, O. 
Gri Cc 3 Dom 8, C. Kramlish 18, J. Market 4, A 


At 10 live birds the scores were: O. Engleman 5, E. Ulmer 8, 
A. Acker 7, C. Leiberman 6, J. Flickriger 6, L. Straub 7, J. W. 
Binner 10, O, Griesemer & 

At 5 live birds the scores were: L. Straub 2, O. Griesemer 4, O. 
Acker 1, A. Weiler 3. Again at 6 live birds the scores were: L. 
a * pope O. Acker 2, A. Weiler 1, E. Ulmer 3, H. 

. Minnich 1. 


) 








entire points of scenic 
Killarney, and this sale 
interest to the thousands of American 


own for 











